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THE PROVERBS AND COMMON SAYINGS OF THE CHINESE. 
By Rev. Artuur H. Smiru. 
(Continued from page 259.) 
111.— ODES. 

[HE relation between Chinese Proverbs and Chinese Poetry (not 

classical) resembles that between Proverbs and Antithetical 
Couplets. All those qualities.of the Antithetical Couplet which adapt 
it for quotation, are frequently found in poetry, with the additional 
attraction of the rhyme. Proverbs and other Common Sayings are 
often caught up by the composer of an Ode, and woven into his verses, 
while on the other hand, a well turned poetical expression sometimes 
gives it a permanent currency, as is the case with so many of the lines 
of Pope. Whether the Proverb has been made poetical by its setting, 
or the poetical expression has become proverbial by constant quotation, 
it may be sometimes difficult to determine. In cases of the latter class, 
the remote origin of a poetical ‘Common Saying’ has often been lost 
sight of by every one but Scholars. An examination in detail of the 
Rules governing the construction of the different varieties of Chinese 
poetry (vaguely classified as Shih, Tz'u, Ko and Fu % Fal BK BR), is 
fortunately quite unessential to our purpose, since the subject is some- 
what complicated, and as full of intricate details and thorny Excep- 
tions as a Latin Accidence. In the Literary Examinations, the Shih 
and Fu are the only recognized forms of Poetry. The Zz‘u and Ko 
are more spontaneous, or even lawless, sometimes descending by rapid 
stages into a species of rythmiec prose, or even into mere doggerel. 
While the Shih has either five or seven characters to the line, other 
kinds of verse often enjoy unfettered license. To avoid the introduc- 
tion of confusing distinctions in the appended examples, whatever 
assumes a poetical form, is generically termed an Ode. The examples 
_ themselves have been selected, as in the case of Antithetical Couplets, 
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not only to show how Proverbial Sayings are often found in such 
poetical forms, but also to make it incidentally evident how smooth 
verses may easily become current linguistic coin. A little book called 
the Poems of Shen T'ung (jgp 3%) or the Divine Child—also known as 
Hsieh hsueh shih (fj & -++-)—is in general circulation, and contains 
many lines which have become proverbial. The verses are reputed to 
have been composed by this supernatural Infant before the age of ten 
years. The following is a common citation from Shen Tung :— 


‘He was only a Common Farmer, when that morning brought its light, 
And yet as the Emperor’s Minister high, he trod his halls at night ; 
For Generals and Statesmen too, are seldom raised from seed, 

That every youth should struggle hard—this is the vital need.’* 


BANS FE. 


| FAMILY ODE. 
A ‘Princeless Medicine’ for preserving peace in the household. 


‘When sisters-in-law are joined in heart 
No family comes to ill; 

When sons all act a filial part 

it works like a Harmony-pill.’ 


* In the collection of Shen T*ung’s Odes, these four lines are generally found under 
the title: Exhortation to Study (Bh B). The obvious intention is to urge to 


extreme diligence (a =| hea), since the fruit of such a course will be a certain 
and perhaps sudden reward. The practical embarrassments of an arrangément 
of proverbs merely by ‘subjects,’ is illustrated in the circumstance that in Mr. 
Scarborough’s volume the first two of these four lines are separated from the 
last two, and placed (No. 688) under the caption ‘Luck.’ A more inappropriate 
situation it would be difficult to select. The quest of the expression is by no 
means facilitated by the fact that no reference occurs in the index to any word 
in the couplet, or to anything cognate to its contents. The same inconveniences 
are met with in the classification of Antithetical Couplets, as in that of Odes. 
Thus, under the title “Concession and Forbearance,” is appropriately found 
(No. 1852) “‘Imitate Chang Kung who wrote so many times the Jen character” 


ibe The other line of the couplet is, however, placed (No. 


34) under the head of “‘ Example”: “ Imitate Ssu Ma who laid up much secret merit” 


(7% yy). -So also under “ Wine,” (No. 1005) we find : “ Wine 
does not intoxicate men—men intoxicate themselves” Ar AK A 


The second line of this couplet is banished to the title ‘‘ Hypocrisy and Deceit,’ 
where we have (No. 1719): “ Beauty (or lust) does not bewitch men—men bewitch 


themselves ” ( Ar Dr AA =| DR). Yet in other cases where the connec- 
tion between two lines of the same distich is even less intimate, they are allowed 
to remain undisturbed in their union. That it is undesirable to learn separately, 
and with no knowledge of their appropriate connection, lines which to the Chinese 
ear belong together, must be obvious. Imagine a Dictionary of Quotations from 
English authors, classified according to subjects, in which the words: “‘ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” is found under “ Hope,” while the following 
line: “ Man never is, but always to be blest,” are entered under “Man”! Divorces 
of this kind are quite unuecessary, since judicious cover-references would obviate 
every difficulty. 
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ODE. 


Designed to demonstrate that the more one has, the worse off he is. 


‘Oh, why should men long with a longing so sore 
For ill gotten riches that Heaven can not bless ? 
When the Owner is dead, riches serve him no more— 
It is better to live and to covet wealth less.’ 


DAM. 


ODE. 
Intended to show that a Title-Deed and a Lease come to the 


same thing in the end. 


‘The mountains green, the lovely vales, a prospect fair to see— 
Those lands which now the fathers own, their children’s soon will be ; 
Yet let them not with sudden wealth be too elate in mind, 
They too have their Posterity which follows close behind.’ 


RA 
BAKALRE. 


ODE. 
Showing how Prevention is better than Cure. 


‘The Man who rules his appetite 

Will always keep his spirits light, 

But many anxious thoughts combine 

The vital force to undermine; 

Refrain from wine and save your health, 
Nor yield to wrath that wastes your wealth.’ 


DRA MH. RR KG 


DIETETIC ODE. 


Risleining some physiological facts, and imparting some valuable 


advice which costs the Reader nothing. 


‘Long not for dainties rich and rare, 
For dangers lie in ambush there; 
Along the surface of the tongue 

_ The nerves of taste are chiefly strung. 
Consider this important fact— 
No matter what the food you eat, 
Once past this gustatory tract 
You can’t distinguish sour from sweet!’ 


BRASH £RE GR. 


ODE TO A NEW BRIDE. 


Showing how a Young Woman should first learn to cook, and 


then wed a man who has an unmarried sister. 
‘Three days the newly married bride 
In strict seclusion ought to hide; 
With dainty hands then sallies forth 
To mix her trial pot of broth. 
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In China, as is known to most, 

6 The husband’s mother rules the roast, 
But to the new made Bride alone 
This lady’s tastes are all unknown. 
Lest, wrongly mixed, her soup she waste 
She makes her husband’s sister taste.’ 


= HAST. BB. 


IMPROMPTU ODE. 
Showing how a thimbleful of water taken from the middle of a 
Pond, leaves no perceptible Hole. 


ON RETURNING TO ONE’S NATIVE VILLAGE. By Ho Chih Chang. 


‘He left his village a wee little Mite, 
He came back old, with his temples white ; 
His face was strange, but his brogue was true, 
Cried the laughing juveniles: ‘‘ Whence came you ?”’’ 


RRAR BR. 


ODE. 
Showing the disadvantages of marrying a man who is liable to be 
sent away to a distance, of sleeping late in the morning, and of allow- 
ing shrubbery to grow in the vicinity of one’s bed-room. 


THE EXASPERATIONS OF SPRING. By Chin Ch'ang Hsi. 


‘Drive off those Orioles from that tree 
Nor let them on its branches scream, 

To join my lord in far Liao Hsi 

I took my journey in my dream; 

These birds awaked me with their call— 

I failed to reach there after all!’ 


75. & #. 


The reputed author of the following verse is Chiang T'ai Kung 
(2B KZ 12th cent. n.c.) a character to be referred to hereafter. His 
wife insisted on a divorce, because of his extreme poverty, and in spite 
of his tears, she laughed as she left him. With a fine irony, this lady 
has come to be regarded as the goddess of the eight varieties of Insects 
noxious to grain (7\ ¥ jf), especially grasshoppers. Her functions in 
.this capacity are, however, somewhat ill defined. - 
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ODE ON COMPARATIVE TOXICOLOGY. | 
Showing the extreme facility with which a Man may be bitten (or 
stung) when he is least on his guard and showing also Who does it. 


‘The Serpent’s mouth in the green bamboo, 
And the yellow Hornet’s caudal dart, 
Little the injury these can do— 

More venomous far is a Woman’s Heart!’ 


B Ty RE EL SH. 


SCHOLARS ODE. 
Showing the influence upon the Chinese intellect of the movement 
of the Earth in the Ecliptic, and furnishing a fresh argument for the 
Unity of the Human Race. : 


‘Qn our studies in the Spring-time, it is hard to fix our mind, 
While in incandescent Summer days to sleep we feel inclined; 
Then the Auturan soon reminds us that the Solstice must be near, 
When we pack our books and scramble home to welcome in the Year.’ 


LAK REM. 


* Attention has been already called, under the head of Variations in Proverbs, to 
the very different fofms in which the caustic saying this Ode concludes with, is 


met tik aii [ He | An i Rf Aw. From a sentence in the commentary on | 


the Liao Chai » a famous composition of Liu 3), [See Mayer’s 
Manual No. 567], it appears that these characteristics of the feminine nature are 
regarded as not only analogous in quality, but as ultimately identical in origin, 
and as differing only in degree. The following is the quotation referred to: 


o t.e. ‘The absence of Virtue in Woman is of three grades, known as 


Tu Tu and T' [The first of these denotes that state of mind 
in which the attention is concentrated upon Self—Egoism—and is expressed in 
the phrase: ‘I rather than You,’ or in the ancient baronial motto: ‘ Thou shalt 


want ere I shall want.’ This feeling inevitably results in Envy ( 4G) —priet at 
the excellent qualities or gifts of another, and this in turn ends in Malignity 


(3), a fixed purpose of doing mischief to the object of the feeling.] The Reader 
will observe the significant predicate with which the commentator concludes: 
’ No Woman was ever egotstic, without becoming envious, nor envious without be- 
coming malignant.’ Hence the expression, ‘Women can share one’s adversity 
[which calls out the better side of their nature], but can not share prosperity 


[which results in the moral descent explained above] X W 
W LI fi. So also : ‘ The short-sightedness of Woman’ 


i.e. Women can appreciate what is immediately before their eyes—(and they can 
appreciate nothing else). Yet more opprobrious is the current saying: ‘ Like a 


Woman’s Benevolence, and a Mean Man’s Courage’ ANZ K 


t.e. &@ very inferior article. In a still stronger sense, the expression is also 
employed to denote an excellence merely pretended, as when one reads the 
Buddhist Sacred Books in public, and then turns to reviling his neighbors. 
Such incidental testimony to certain Chinese views on the moral nature of 
Woman, is worth more than a volume of essays on the subject, for the rea- 


son that the positions are assumed as self-evident, and are not reached by 
argument. 
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The following Verse is by Li Po (4&4) the most famous of Chinese _ 
poets, who lived in the golden age of Chinese poetry—the T’ang Dynasty. 


RESENTMENT. 

‘A beautiful woman rolls the screen, 
Deep frowns upon her brow are seen, 
We mark the tear-stains all too plain 
But ean not teil who caused the pain.’ 


MR. RH ABS 


The following is by the same author; the subject is a favorite 
one with Chinese poets. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
‘ Before my couch the moonbeams bright 
Resemble the hoar-frost pure and white; 
I raise my eyes to the moon above— 
But they fall, as I think on’ the Home I love.’ 


& 
RASH A 


- That the present age, whatever it may be, is degenerate as com- 
pared with every preceding one, has been a leading tenet in all times 
and in all lands, and China is no exception. Confucius declared that 
‘People now-a-days are stupid and yet deceitful’ (@ 7 A & ii #..). 
Similar observations are proverbial in manifold forms. ‘The Present 
is not to be compared with the Past’ (& JE  H.). ‘Each generation 
is inferior to the last’ (— im — ‘In Benevolence and 
Justice the Present is not equal to the Past, but as regards ruin of 
conscience, the Past can not compete with the Present’ (i {2 3S A 


GA Ms.). Toasimilar purport is the following 
ODE. 
Showing that the alleged Progress of the Human Race is a fraud, 
and that all which is strictly essential to Man is his Stomach. 


‘Books, Drawing, Chess, and Music, with Odes, and Wine, and Flowers, 
These pleasures seven were once the joy of rich men’s leisure hours; 
But now the tune of life is pitched on a totally different key, 

’T is only Fuel, and Rice and Oil, Salt, Vinegar, Pickles and Tea!’ 


ODE ON THE SIGNS OF OLD AGE. 
Recapitulating a few facts which the observant Reader may have 
discovered for himself, and appending one fact of which. he is probably 
in comparative ignorance. 
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‘When Men grow old their loins are bent, and their heads are drooping too, 
When Trees grow old the branches dry and the leaves are scant and few; 
When a Beast grows old his hairless tail between his legs he jams, 
When Birds grow old they enter the water and there they are changed to Clams !’ 


AZEBCAK. 


ODE. | 
Showing the surprising effects of a difference in the Angle of 
Vision, imparting the secret of True Happiness as discovered by Little 
Jack Horner, and concluding by anticipating Robert Burns. 


‘The Bald man thinks, though his pate is bare 
Its luster bright is better than hair; 

The Hedgehog chooses filth to eat, 

And yet declares his diet is sweet ; 

The Sea-crab travels his zigzag gait, 

And still avers his course is straight ; 

Oh would some Power the giftie gie us 

To see ourselves as others see us!’ : 


ODE. 
Showing the embarassments to which the truly Great Man may 
be subjected—especially at night. 


‘The Heavens are my embroidered spread, 
The Earth a blanket for my bed, 

And all the stars that fill the sky 

Are my companious where I lie. 

I dare not stretch my limbs at length 
When vexed by midnight’s restless dreams, 
Yor fear the Mountains by my strength 

I overturn—and spill the Streams!’ 


ODE. 


Showing how the Soft gets the better of tue Hard (3 §B $t i). 
FORBLARANCE. 
‘The Tongue is an instrument yielding and pliant 

Yet safe in the mouth it forever remains, 

While the Teeth are inflexible, hard, and defiant 

And frequently breken to pay for their pains. 
As we think of it then, this character Jén 
Is a joy and delight to all sensible men.’ 


SEED. WH RSM. 
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ODE. 


Showing how the less is said the better (SWAMP. P 


‘When wicked men the virtuous man revile 

The virtuous man will hold his peace the while ; 
If he in turn reviles, ’t is a confession 

That he and they alike have no discretion.’ 


BARBA. BABAR. 
B. 


ODE. 

Showing the necessity of Reciprocity, elucidating the true func- 
tions of Friendship, and explaining one of the fundamental principles 
of the Chinese Empire. 


‘When heaven sends rain earth turns to mire, each mortal slips and falls, 
In struggling to regain his feet each mortal creeps and crawls ; 
If you expect your friends and kin to lend a hand to thee, 
Repay each sip of wine with wine—each cup of tea with tea.’ 


ODE. 
Showing the Fucilis est descensus Averni. 


‘Whenever the Blind instruct the blind 
The more is taught the less they think, 
The Teacher slides down Hade’s brink, 
The obsequious Pupils close behind,’ 


ODE. 
Showing the advantages arising from getting back into one’s Sphere. 


‘A golden Bell lay in the mire, , 
Men took it for a useless stone; 

At length ’t was hung, 

When forth it rung 

In such pure tone 

Its fame to all the world was known.’ 


ARH. BRT A. 


| ODE. 
Showing the folly of unbounded Ambition. 


‘Ye mortals on this dusty earth, strive not to be the first, 
For mingled with the best of men, are others who are worst; 
I, too, once thought my foot could tread as yet untrodden ground, 
I wot not that beyond the heavens, yet other heavens are found.’ 
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Every one is familiar with the perpetual observation of the Chinese, 
whenever any allusion is made to the ‘Three Doctrines’ of China, that 
after all they come to the same thing (= #& §# —). The convenient 
ambiguity of Chinese characters admits, however, a somewhat more 
rational explanation of this formula, than that each of the sects is 
merely an allotropic aspect of the same fundamental thought. Every 
one of the three doctrines is based upon a Unity. In the Taoist 
formula, this is expressed in the words: #@ 3G Sf — ‘ Embracing 
the original principle (j¢ ${) and maintaining the unity,’ where the 
last character refers to the chapter in the Book of Changes, begin- 
ning: ‘ Heaven is one, Earth is two’ &. (FR — fy —). Among the 
Buddhists it is a common saying: ‘ The ten thousand precepts revert 
to one’ —). In the Confucian Analects, Confucius in- 
forms his disciples that his doctrine is that of an all pervading Unity 
LR Z). Since each of these great systems professes to 
be based upon a single character, and that the simplest in the lan- 
guage, how vast and far reaching must this symbol be! That it is 
so is a current formula among many of the countless Sects (P¥ 3 
% [1), as in the following 


ODE TO A STRAIGHT LINE (-—). 
Showing how, though it may perhaps be the shortest distance 
between two points, it is capable of being made as comprehensive as 
if it were a Polyhedron. 


‘O wide is the scope of the character /, 

Deep and profound is its mystery ; 

Who dare attempt to define and explain it ? 
All the Four Continents can not contain it ; 
Raré is the man and felicitous he 

Who fathoms the depths of the character I, 
Seated on Ling Shan’s lofty peak 

In the host of Immortals he dares to speak.’ 


—F XK. — BK BABA 
LER is. 


LONGINGS FOR THE UNATTAINABLE. 
Showing the importance of getting on the right side of a River 
in the first place, and the hopelessness of trying to get around it when 
it appears that one is on the wrong side. 


‘ Across the river an ingot of gold, 
The river is deep, its waters wide; 
That prize your hands will never hold 
Because you are on the opposite side !’ 


K RR. 
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ODE. 
Showing that a Balloon with a large Hole in the side, can not 
maintain the same position in the Air which it occupied before it 


sprung aleak. 


‘ Your horses are white, their trappings bright, with tassels fresh and new, 
Each guest pretends to be one of your friends, as he comes with high ado. 
Death spirits away your horses gay; your riches fade from view; 

When gold has sped, your friends have fled—a Nobody now are you "’ 


| THE ‘CRY OF THE CHILDREN.’ 
Showing how Human Nature—especially that of Infants—rises 
superior to the trammels of Civilization, and (incidentally) exploding 
the statement of the Trimetrical Classic that at his origin everyone is 


perfectly good. 
‘ Ye gods in the Heavens! Ye powers on the Earth ! 
My Baby began from the hour of his birth, 
With horrible screams to rend the night. 
Oh! passing Stranger, these my rhymes 
Read, I beg of you, through three times, 
And then he will sleep till broad day light !’ 


ODE. 
Showing how, though some Persons may be the worst in the world, 


there are Others just as bad, if not worse. 


‘Unceasing Heavens! Laborious Earth! 
Pray what is one’s existence worth 
Whose Daughter learned as soon as born 
To cry all night till early morn ? 

Kind hearted mortal passing by, 
Thrice on this stanza fix thine eye, 
Thus shall our infant fall asleep 
In somnolency sound and deep.’ 


tk RRA KAR. 


ODE. 

Exhorting to kind treatment of the Animate Creation in general 

[on the ground that since the Chinese have once acquired the habit of 
being transmigrated into Animals, one never knows which of them are 
to be one’s future playmates, and can, moreover, never be certain that 
any particular Insect is not an allotropic form of one’s Grandmother! ] 


‘Hook up the hanging door-screen, 
Let the Swallow homeward hie, 

And punch a hole in the lattice-work 
For the sake of the Blue-bottle Fly. 
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For lack of suitable nourishment 
Let not the Rats decamp, 

And pity the injudicious Moth 
With a gauze-net round your lamp.’ 


ODE. 
Showing plainly, and yet beautifully, that there are two sides 
to some of the most obvious propositions, and explaining the vitality 


of Mormonism. 
‘For peace in one’s domestic life 
No treasure like an ugly wife, 
While one most beantiful and fair 
Will fill your days with grief and care. 
But if abroad one shows her face 
And mingles with the human race, 
Why then, the truth must stand confessed 
Your handsome face is still the best.’ 


RA 
KRHA BAR M 


ODE ON WORSHIPPING AT THE GRAVES IN THE SPRING. 
Showing the advantage of taking things when you can get them. 
By Kao Chi Chien of the Sung Dynasty. 


[The two last lines have become proverbial. } 
‘ Along the hills from north to sonth the cemeteries reach, 
Spring sweepings and libations come—confusion reigns in each ; 
The burning paper’s floating ash is changed to Butterflies, 
Where tears of blood have dyed the soil, the red Agaleas rise. 
At sunset fairy Foxes come, and on the graves encamp, 
While home we turn with Boys and Girls to laugh around the lamp 
If living men but have the wine, they must get drunk, I ween, 
For how can a single drop descend to regions Subterrane ?” 


KAR WRITE. 
— ii 7TH AR. 


EXCELSIOR. 
‘The Sun is quenched by the Mountains high, 
The Yellow River flows to the Sea ; 
Would you inspect a thousand li, 
Climb one more flight and open your cye. 


The Emperor 7*ang Tsung (Chen Kuan inquired of 
sit Ching Tsung “ What do the people say about Our 
faults?’ Ching Tsung replied : “ The spring rain is like ointment, alk 
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Nature rejoices in its enriching moisture ; yet the travellers complain 
of the sticky mire. The harvest moon is like a mirror, the beautiful 
woman enjoys its delights; the thieves, however, are disgusted at its 
brilliancy. Since Heaven can not give perfect satisfaction, how much 
less can Man! Ching Tsung then continued, dropping (like Mr. Wegg) 


into poetry, the last line of which has become proverbial. 


‘ Men’s idle words—’t is well to hear them not, 
Or if thou hear them, let them be forgot ; 
For those that heed them, are thereby undone— 
The Prince and his Advisers—Sire and Son— 
And Wife and Husband breed a jealous heart, 
While closest Friends are often wrenched apart ; 
Of many members in one body tall, 
The Tongue is least, and yet the worat of all, 
For in the Tongue there lurks a Dragon’s den*— 
No blood is seen—and yet it murders men!’ 


>. “‘ Quite true,” remarked the Emperor. 


ABR MBE 
KATE MARAPRA, 
B. 
SLARR BATE hh. 
kH AR 


The following Ode affords an excellent example of the way in 
which proverbs spring out of verses. The first two lines are essentially 
unquotable, while the two remaining ones are exactly adapted for 
every day popular use, which in fact they have attained in the south of 
China. In the north, however, where mulberry cultivation and silk- 
worms are almost unknown, and where the crops are planted, instead 
of being transplanted, the last line is nearly always omitted. 


RURAL ASPECTS OF THE FOURTH NOON. 
‘ All verdure clad are hills and plains, the streams are brimming too, 
And promise of a misty rain comes from the loud cuckoo. 
The month of May has idlers few, abundant work it yields, 
For when the mulberry silk is through, ’ t is time to plant the fields.’ 


The appended Ode is by Li Po (2: &) who was a Court favorite, 
and naturally had at his command more money than he knew how to 
dispose of. The concluding liue is a common proverb, but embodies 


a statement preposterously inexact. Whatever may have been true 


® A poetical name for a Sword. 
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in the palmy days of the T'ang, that a purse contains money, is now 
anything but certain. | 


‘He knew me not where I stopped one day 
At a Sylvan Spring beside the way ; 
“Fear not to lose your wine,” I cried, 
‘“‘A purse is sure to have cash inside.”’ 


EAAAR. HEB R. 


In the following verses any single line by itself, or any couplet 
may be regarded as a Proverb. | 


ODF. 
COMPRISING A VARIETY OF USEFUL INFORMATION, 


‘A Stick that is crooked, though ironed out straight, is as crooked at last as before, 
And the Wolf that you train to behave like a Dog, will hardly stand guard at your door. 
The Raven, though powdered and washed till he’s white, not for long will appear to 

clean, 
And the pure Fairy Crane when you’ve dyed him in ink, will never look fit to be seen. 
The juice of the Wormwood, with honey though mixed, yet its taste it is hopeless to 
sweeten ; 
So Melons and Fruits that are picked while they’re green, will never be good to be eaten. 
To do as he should, whataoever is good, is in none but the Princely Man’s reach, [ teach.’ 
But whom Heaven at his birth has endowed as a Fool, ’t is a waste of instruction to 


PERBAAA. BH il 
H. 
KREBBKA RR. 


The Ode, like the Antithetical Couplet, is a favorite means of con- 
veying reproof. A School teacher with whom the writer is acquainted, 
composed the following lines for the benefit of his brother. Opium- 
smokers, it is unnecessary to remark, are not reformed by reason— 
much less by rhymes. : | 


‘The Opium-smoker alas! alas! affairs have come to a horrible pass; 
Wife and children hungry and cold, and he carea nothing for young or old. 
No filial Posterity ’!| burn for him the fragrant incense sweet ; 
is friends exhort him again and again, till he hates the sound of their voice, 
lready he’s only a bag of bones, with never an ounce of meat; 
Yet when he looks in the mirror vlear, it makes his heart rejoice, 
So thin and light his body has grown, when he is dead ’t will rise alone— 
Rise to heaven, or float in the air—and Pluto will gladly greet him there !’ 


BEBE ABH. BR. HH. 

RAK 
RRB ARK 


In a hamlet in the province of Shantung, a few persons had been 
baptized, in connection with a Protestant mission. The village con- 
tained two small temples, one to Kuan Ti (Mj B) the god of War, and 
the other to All-the-gods (#4 WH). At the New Year’s time, one of 
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the villagers copied a familiar verse, in which by an easy adaptation 
of the original significance the old religions were allegorically re-— 
presented as a Pine tree on the Mountain, while the new faith appears 
as a conceited little Flower, ridiculing the old Tree as inferior to itself. 
But the sharp Frost (by which the righteous anger of Kuan Ti and 
All-the-gods was figured) demolishes the Flower, leaving the Tree un- 
scathed. The four lines of this verse were most absurdly separated 
from each other, the first two being pasted on the posts of the temple 
at the eastern end of the village, and the remaining two upon the 
pillars of the temple at the western end. The leader of the new sect, 
perceiving his faith thus assailed, rushed to the rescue with a counter 
set of verses, which he pasted on the temple wall, where they were 
allowed to remain until blown away by the wind. Each of these 
poetical disputants was a poor and hard-working farmer, neither of 
them could lay claim to any education, and neither of them could 
write without inditing false characters. The verses, themselves, which 
are given below, are of no other interest than as exemplifying in a 
striking manner, the irresistible propensity of the Chinese (as already 
mentioned) to reach an opponent by indirection. The ingenuity of - 
the attack, lay entirely in its obliquity, converting an Ancient Verse 
by implication into an Ode against Christianity. 


‘High on the mountain a dark green Fir—a Floweret on the plain; 
But the Flower is proud and laughs aloud at the Fir with high disdain, 
Yet there comes a day when the biting Frost descends on hill and plain, 
‘fhe Fir trees stand serene and grand, but the Flower is sought in vain!’ 


WEBBUT CRE BA fh. 
RE. 


REPLY. 
BY A ZEALOUS (BUT IMPERFECTLY EDUCATED) CHRISTIAN. 

‘The Fir was made to shoot up tall, and the Flower to bloom below ; 

Each has its cause, and its hidden laws, as you, at least, should know. 

‘The dark green Fir—the blooming Flower—now what by these are meant ? 
Each has its birth from the mother earth—but what do they represent ? 
And you that sit at the Sage’s feet, and would his pupil be, 

“ He that is good, acts as he should,’’ what mean such words to thee ? 

The wise man’s awe of Heaven’s decree, is an awe you sadly lack, 

As forth you pour at the temple door your incoherent clack.’ 


RELA BEF AFBRR HB. 


Chinese history abounds in Odes—as we have seen to be the case 
with Antithetical Couplets—which have been made on special occasions, 
real or imaginary. In the horrible wars carried on by the Northern 
Tartars who founded the Yiian Dynasty, vast regions of country were 
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involved. Among other places the city of Chi An (7 #) in the 
province of Kiang Hsi was stormed and captured, and its inhabitants 
subjected to spoliation and insult. A beautiful woman whose surname 
was Chao, was pursued by the savage Tartars, and clasping to her bosom 
her infant boy, fled to the refuge of a temple. The soldiers soon over- 
took her, when she reviled them, at which they were so exasperated that 
they plunged their swords into the child. The mother immediately 
dipped her finger in his blood, and wrote the following verse, after which 
she dashed her head against the wall, and died. The blood stains, we 
are assured have outlasted six hundred years, and are still visible. 
The verse has been cut in the stone upon which it was written. 


ODE. 
A MOTHER’S SORROW. 

‘If I had died before my son his heart had swelled with grief, 
And since I see him snatched away my woe finds no relief. 
Ah! happy fate which suffers us to perish hand in hand, 

So with a smiling countenance we enter the Shady Land.’ 


RERES. 
= R BH. 


It is common in China to punish thieves, by tattooing upon the 
temple the character ch‘ich (%§) ‘Thief,’ which is done by pricking its 
outline with needles, and afterwards rubbing in coloring matter. There 
is a story of a certain culprit thus treated, whose brand when inspected 
by the Magistrate, was found to be only the abbreviated form of the 
character (¥%) whereupon he required that the operation should be 
performed all over again in the regular way. These occurrences hay- 
ing rendered the prosecution of his calling somewhat inconvenient, 
the thief took to begging, and as he begged chanted the following 

3 ODE OF A TATTOOED BEGGAR. 

Showing the disadvantages of bearing a Bad Character, how it 

may be painful to acquire, and hard to get rid of. 


‘In my hand [ hold a mirror, as I scrutinize my face 
I see the fresh blood dripping from the wound in the same old place. 
Had I dreamed of this disaster when first I learned to steal, 
Of reduplicated tortures which he would make me feel, 
As I practiced my profession I’d have taken greater heed 
To avoid a District Magistrate who knows enough to read!’ 


BAGH EA. +e. 


The forms of versification afford a convenient vehicle in Chinese, 
as in other languages, for little tales with a moral. Popular Proverbs 
are easily introduced to point the moral, and adorn the tale. 

- QUADRILATERAL ODE. 

Showing the folly of Avarice, and the universally subjective 

tendencies of the Human Race. A rich and avaricious man who was 
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dangerously ill, called his family about him, in hopes of finding some 
one of them who was willing to die in his place. His first appeal for 

a substitute is to his Daughter. Her Husband immediately nips 
this pian in the bud. 


‘Quickly the Son-in- law comes to the foro, 

Oh Father-in-law, quoth he, 

I grieve to say that your words to-day 

Ar® as silly a8 words can be 

Your Son inherits your ample wealth, 

While we have never a share, 

Then why should the burden of Life and Death 
Be Jaid upon us to bear ? 


AW RBA 


Perceiving that he has no hope of a reprieve in this dircetion, the 
old man next summons his Son, and begs him to die in his Father’s 
place. Upon this the Son’s Wife promptly comes forward : 


‘In haste the Daughter-in-law draws near, 
Oh Father-in-law- quoth she, 

I’m sorry to say that your words appear 
Absurd to a high degree. 

Death summons you and you ask your Son 
To meet the messenger grim ; 

Your Father died with you at his side— 
Why did n’t you die for him ?’ 


Disappointed by his unfilial children, the dying man turns implor- 

ingly to his old Wife, and makes his petition to her. She responds: | 


‘Each mortal eats to the full, and tries ¢ 
To satisfy Number One, 
So every mortal is born and dies, 
And when he is dead, he is done. 
The heavy burden of Life and Death 
You wish me to bear for thee, 
But then my burden of Life and Death 
ray who is to bear for me ?’ 


FALBEAT. 


This exasperating unanimity of opposition to his request, puts the 
old man into a passion. He reminds them that all his property is of 
his own gathering, and since no one of them will take his place and 
allow him still to enjoy it, he will embarrass them with conditions as 
to its expenditure—conditions which they will not dare to disregard. 
His coffin is to be magnificent, and a part of his wealth is to be placed 
in it for his own use in the Shady Land, and especially is a gold coin 
to be put in his mouth for immediate use when wanted. The splendor 
of the funeral attracted universal notice, and the fact that treasure 
had been buried was notorious. On the very first night after the 
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interment, a gang of robbers split open the coffin, and rifled its con- 
tents. The corpse was left on the ground, a prey to dogs who soon 
scattered the bones, until nothing remained at the grave but the skull. 


A party of children were one day gathering fuel in the neighbor- 
hood, and finding the skull, struck it with their rakes. This produced 


a clinking sound, and upon examination they perceived the shining 
piece of gold within, and were unable to extract it, but this was at last 
effected by shattering the skull with a brick-bat. Just as this final 


act of despoliation was complete, Han Hsiang tzu #4 one of the 
Eight Immortals (/\ {jj) chanced that way : 


‘Wide scattered now beside the road 
His bones lay on the ground; 
Hsiang tzu on his chariot-cloud 

_ Came navigating round. 


‘Ten thousand strings of cash, he cried, 
And goods of every kind 

This mortal owned, but when he died 
He left them all behind. 


‘What now has become of his ample wealth 
And his coffin so heavy and thick 

It has gone to smash—and for only a cash 
His skull is split with a brick!’ 


MAF 
BRRERATS. 


THE POPULAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. 
By Rev. W. ScaRBoROUGH. 


(Continued from page 307.) 


;[HE wedding ceremony over, the bride takes up her residence in her 

husband’s home, or rather that of the family to which he belongs, 
and her education begins. The virtue which she is especially called 
upon to cultivate is compliance. She must first learn this in connec- 
tion with her parents-in-law. Rumour says that the mother-in-law 
often assumes the character of a tyrant with regard to her daughters- 
in-law; but these books suggest that not infrequently the girl’s own 
disobedience is to blame for that. She must also be taught to behave 
amiably towards all the females of the family, to speak always mildly 
and kindly, and to be diligent and economical. ‘And should her 
husband happen to be very fond of her, she must on no account assume 
a proud and haughty demeanour. She must preserve a most correct 
and respectful carriage, and treat him always as an honoured guest.’ 
Indeed ‘if a wife loves her husband as she ought to do, this will result 
in complete respectfulness in her behaviour to him.’ 
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She herself is to be treated with respect and kindness. If a dull 
scholar in this school, she is to be treated patiently. She must neither 
be scolded nor beaten. In sickness she must be fed and nursed with 


tenderness. If she should turn out to be a worthless wife, she is 


threatened with horrible infernal tortures. If she proves to be a good 
wife, this is her portrait: ‘She knows how to keep silence, and how to 
excel in speech. If not of great talents and power, her disposition is 
excellent. Grave and authoritative, she deserves to rank with the 
best. She sets but a light value on ornaments, and sacrifices herself 
for the good of her children. She assists her husband in the practise 
of filial piety. In poverty she is never dissatisfied ; in wealth she is 
plain and economical. And she treats all under her with consideration 
and respect.’ | 

The special virtue which the husband is expected to display is 
benignity. He should be bland, gracious, and condescending. He 
should know how to behave with propriety to his wife. ‘There is an 
ancient code of regulations to be observed by husbands and wives in 
their mutual intercourse. Now-a-days many men fail to observe this 
eode. The husband may not allow his treatment of his wife to depend 
at all on her good looks. She must, under any circumstances, be treated 
as an honoured guest. And where this code is mutually observed, the 
customs of the house will be kept in order, and all the proprieties of 
home naturally maintained,’ ‘husband and wife will go singing on to 
old age in concert, and family doctrines flourish.’ 


A few words of good advice on the physical aspects of Sais 
are given in these tracts; and different classes of unworthy husbands 
are lampooned with considerable severity. 

Concubinage forms the weakest point in the morality of Chinese 
marriage customs. Against it we are bound to protest on the double 
ground of God’s law and man’s welfare. Unfortunately, with the 
Chinese it is or may be a matter of religion and conscience to take 
a concubine. Should the wife prove childless, and the husband reach 
the age of forty without children, he is bound to take a concubine lest 
he should be so supremely unfilial as to die without progeny. ‘Money 
without children is not wealth. Children without money is not poverty. 
That a man of thirty should have no children passes unnoticed. He is 
coldly treated if he has none at forty. No one shows him respect if 
he reaches the age of fifty without offspring. Should he have none at 
sixty, he snaps off the six degrees of ancestry. And he who reaches 
old age and has no child is truly miserable.’ The wife is exhorted to 
receive the concubine kindly, and to treat her with respect. In actual 
life, however, the concubine often takes the place of a superior maid 
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servant, being entirely at the command of the wife, unless the fond- 
ness of the husband redeems her from this bondage. Then /er duty 
is to treat the wife respectfully, and not to presume on the husband’s 
especial favour. The taking of concubines for any other reason than 
that above stated, is strongly condemned; but, as everybody knows, 
condemned in vain. ° 

Widows are taught to remain such to the end of their lives. For 
them to re-marry is a crime which is sure to bring its calamity with 
it. Notwithstanding this, in common -life, such marriages are quite 
usual; and they neither appear to entail disgrace or trouble. 

The law of divorce seems to be somewhat arbitrary, and to press 
with cruel severity on the weaker sex. A wife may be put away for 
any of the following seven r¢asons:—Persistent unfilial conduct; barren- 
ness; adultery; an envious disposition; a loathsome disease; garrulity; 
and dishonesty. These reasons, however, are subject to the three 
following merciful restrictions :—She must not be put away unless she 
has a home to go to; or if she be at the time in mourning for her 
parents; or if her husband has grown rich since he married her. 

As a rule, native authors treating of the Relation between Elder 
- and Younger Brothers, leave Sisters altogether unnoticed ; but in one 
of the. books under review they are graciously included, and brothers 
are exhorted to treat them kindly; and should the parents be dead, to 
undertake the responsibility of seeing them suitably married. Harmony 
is the great desideratum of this relationship; and to promote it the 
elder brother must be cordial, and the younger brother respectful. A 
concise rule is given as the standard of brotherly conduct :—‘ Treat 
brothers as in your parents’ presence, and all will be right.’ ‘Brothers 
are of one and the same vital essence. Their natures may be much 
alike. The younger should study the character of the elder, in order 
to please him, and to avoid giving offence. The elder should study 
the character of the younger, in order to see how far he may indulge 
him, so as to avoid vexatious fault-finding. Brothers must not listen 
to the gossip of their wives; nor, for profit, fall into quarrels with each 
other. They must be mutually loving, and so maintain one perfect 
round of unbroken harmony. Parents still living, witnessing such a 
happy state of things, will be greatly delighted; and if they be already 
dead, it will give peace to their spirits. But if brothers pursue a 
quarrelsome and selfish line of conduct, not only will they give distress 
to their parents, but will also render it impossible for them in their 
turn to teach their own children to be loving towards each other.’ 

The last of the Five Relations is that between Friend and Friend. 
It is to the credit of the Chinese that they say so much about friend- 
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ship, and say it so well. One may reasonably conclude that, where 
there is so much smoke there must be some fire. The following is one 
of the best extracts I can furnish on the subject: ‘Good friendship is 
not a thing which consists merely in drinking wine together in the 
morning, feasting together in the evening, discoursing about money, 
position, profit, and the dike ; it necessitates truth and integrity of mo- 
tives and affections, absence of all deception, and a constancy which 
death itself cannot change.’ ‘The benefits of friendship are great. If 
I have a good intention, a friend will prompt me to bring it forth into 
action. IfI have a fault, a friend will exhort me to reform. In 
straights and difficulties, a friend will come to my help. In doubt and 
perplexity, a friend will discuss the matter with me. In calamity, a 
friend will save me out of it. Hence sincerity, as the special virtue 
of this relationship, is indispensable.’ | 

The selection of friends is a subject on which much wise and 
weighty counsel is given. ‘Be intimate only with the virtuous. 
Virtuous men who are old enough to have gained much knowledge 
and experience, upright and unbending, without selfishness, intolerant 
of wrong and vice, sincere and straightforward. These are the men 
to become intimate with. They certainly will never lead one wrong. 
They may be difficult to obtain, but the benefits of having them are 
great.’ ‘Avoid vicious companions. Sly, false, sharp, cunning, mean 
men, men given to gambling, lechery, and the like—these are the men 
you must avoid. Those who are wise sce such like men as if they 
were tigers or snakes, and try to keep as far from them as possible.’ 
In the matter of friendship the principle that, “birds of a feather flock 
together ”’ is acknowledged : ‘If there are Superior Men in the house, 
Superior Men will come to them.* The great influence friends exert 
over one another is recognised, and the consequent need of caution in 
selecting friends carefully enforced. Position, conduct, disposition, 
learning, talents, possessions, and virtues, are all to be taken into 
account in selecting a friend. Unfortunately there is evidence in all 
these advices of a selfish spirit, which somewhat detracts from their 
excellence. In making friends, I must always think supremely of my 
own advantage; and never form a friendship purely to do another 
good. A good deal is said in these books of friends which are not 

- wanted, and also of the evils of pernicious friendships, which I need 
not here reproduce. ; 

The relation existing between Owners and Slaves in China is, in 
theory at least (and I am ready to believe in practice also), much more 
tolerable and in accordance with the claims of humanity, than in any 
other country. Still, human nature being what it is, and being at 
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least no better in China than elsewhere, I feel bound to class this 
slavery with infanticide, concubinage, and the general degradation of 
woman, as one of the foul blots on the otherwise tolerably fair picture 
of Chinese domestic and social life. It is the special object of the 
tracts under review, whenever they refer to this subject, to promote 
the welfare of the enslaved by exhorting their owners to treat them 
with consideration and kindness. Hence the darker aspects of the 
subject are only hinted at, and are rather to be guessed at from pro- 
hibitions, than to be plainly learnt from straightforward statements of 
fact. That the children of slaves are born slaves, and that the child- 
ren of masters enjoy their fathers’ rights over slaves from generation 
to generation, are acknowledged facts. The ranks of slavery are re- 
cruited from two other sources, viz., the sale of children (against the 
strict letter of Chinese law,) on the plea of poverty, and the Sortetture 
of civil rights by crimes against the Government. 


Owners of slaves, male or female, are bound to treat them well. 
They may not abuse and strike them unjustly. They may not so 
stint them of bedding and clothing as to shame them ; nor of food as to 
pine them. And when sick the slave must be properly cared for, a 
doctor called in, and medicine provided. Male slaves when grown up 
should bo allowed the privilege of redeeming themselves ; and the fe- 
male slave’s family or friends may be called on to redeem her. If 
they cannot do so, the owner may select a husband for her and marry 
her as though she were his own daughter. After that let him set her 
free. Kind and generous masters are encouraged to expeet substan- 
tial reward for their goodness, in the shape of augmented riches and 
increased length of days. Ungenerous owners, unreasonable owners, 
unrighteous owners, licentious owners, are warned of sueh changes of 
fortune as shall deprive them altogether of the ability to own slaves, 
and plunge them into poverty and misery. It may finally be observed, 
that the rigours and misery of slavery in China are mitigated consider- 
ably by the fact that the owner and his slaves are of one and the 
same nation: it is not a case of white men versus negroes. 


Besides the social duties already specified, the Chinaman is taught 
to acknowledge certain claims upon him coming from his Clan and 
his neighbours. ‘Promote harmony in your Clan. In the eyes of 
the common ancestor all are his descendants; and if he sees one of 
them quarrelsome, it is as if one of the veins in his body eeased to flow, 
so causing him pain in that part. He delights in those who strive to 
promote harmony in the clan. When harmony prevails the poor of 
the clan are relieved, the bereaved comforted, slight offences are over- 
looked, trifles are passed over, all mix _ peaceably, all present 
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an appearance of joy and peace, and all their ancestors are tranquilized 


- at the sight.” ‘Promote concord amongst neighbours. Neighbours 


resemble the lips and teeth, they are mutually dependent and bene- 
ficial. This is evident in cases of robbery, fires, and litigation. As 
the proverb says, ‘ Neighbours first ; relations afterwards.’ The great 
object is to dwell together in good fellowship ; and to secure this re- 
spect must be shown to the aged, kindness to the young, speech must 
be affable, deeds must be just, generosity must be shown to the poor, 
there must be no fawning to the rich, the orphaned and distressed 
must be cared for, the overbearing must be treated with forbearance, 
women and children with patience, there must be avoidance of tittle 
tattle, and one must be good to his own children.’ 

There is yet another grand duty which the model — owes 


to society at large: namely, the education of his children and grand- 


children. Daughters and grand-daughters are not entirely shut out 
from the benefits of education. They get less than their share, but 
they get a little. ‘All who have sons are bound to educate them. 
Otherwise they will grow up to be licentious, gamblers, indolent, and 
undutiful to their parents. Hence their education must begin early.’ 
On dull children special care muSt be bestowed. And no matter how 
many sons a man has all must be educated. They must be guarded 
carefully against moral evil, and instructed in all ancient lore. The 
complaint is made that many parents pet and spoil their sons, and so 
neglect their education. ‘ Now if a child be a born genius such neglect 
will not hurt him. But only boys of this first class are naturally good 
without instruction ; and these are very few. The second, middle, and 
lower classes, are very many; and they must be taught in order to 
become virtuous.’ The evils of neglected education are well pointed 
out, and it is asserted that, ‘Children early trained in the right way, 
when grown up will be wise and good, as a matter of course.’ 

The education and training recommended for girls is ecenahy 
cautious, and seems never to lose sight of the fact that they are soon 
destined to become wives and mothers. Hence many things are 
taught in their text books which we should not think of mentioning 
to them; and by rule they are stiffened up into proper, prudish 
maidens, knowing much, but seeming as innocent as doves. 


RELIGION. 

Next to morality, Religion is the most important and most — 
prominent topic discussed and enforced in these native tracts. I have 
never met with a passage, to my recollection, in which the gods were 
said to help men to become virtuous and to remain so, in any similar 
way to that in which we Christians expect the help of the Holy Spirit. 
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Punishment and reward are oft repeated subjects; and the fear of 
the one, and the hope of enjoying the other, may be reasonably ad- 
- mitted to have some influence for good. But that neither of these 
motives of fear or hope is strong enough to effect a moral renovation, 
the condition of the Chinese as a people is pretty satisfactory proof. 
Threats of the direst calamities are laughed to scorn before a first 
rate opportunity of indulging in sin; and the most tempting offers of 
future reward become impalpable as smoke when some solid present 
profit can be made, even at the sacrifice of righteousness. 

In regard to religion, the Chinese may be called either tolerant 
or latitudinarian, according to the tastes of their critics. They aro 
certainly quite willing to allow the existence, side by side, of three 
different forms of religion, and that without any violent manifestation 
of a desire to persecute either the one or the other. Some few su- 
percilious scholars may pretend to look down on Buddhism and 
Taoism ; but their opposition ends there, and is not sincere even as far 
as it goes. I have known rigid Confucianists go through all the 
follies of the Buddhist or Taoist ritual on the occasion of a father’s 
death. Fair and honest critics claim, and rightly so, for Confucianism 
the first rank among the religions or quasi-religions of the country ; 
and there seems neither attempt nor disposition on anybody’s part to 
call that in question. Let Confucianism be first, then let Buddhism 
and Taoism take their places. Such is the spirit of the present age 
as clearly reflected in these tracts. ‘The Confucian religion instructs 
men by the Five Relations and the Five Constant Virtues. But, 
because in after ages, men’s hearts grew more and more degenerate, 
Buddhism and Taoism introduced the doctrines of rewards and punish- 
ments, without question seeking to turn men’s thoughts towards virtue. 
And from ancient to modern times these three correct religions have 
continued to exist.” ‘ Widely spread the Three Religions.’ Men are 
equally exhorted to edit and publish with care the Confucian, Buddhist, 
and Taoist classics, and to circulate them widely wherever they can be 
read. Such actions are supposed to be highly meritorious, showing 


clearly to us that tract writing and circulation are things which the - 


Chinese are predisposed to approve. .But whilst the Chinese are tolerant 
of the Three Religions, they are not of any others. ‘To come to the 
propagation of such religions as those of The White Lily, The Lord of 
Heaven (Roman Catholics), with others of various names, these are all 
depraved and false. They are altogether without divine doctrines, and 
their classics, charms, etc., are all a set of vile and deccitful productions.’ 

The objects of worship held up for veneration are many and 
various. The highest and most spiritual worship known to the com- 
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mon people is that of Heaven and Earth. Exactly what is meant by 
this phrase ‘Heaven and Earth ’ it is difficult te discover. The first 
sentence in the God of War’s tract, is, ‘Revere Heaven and Earth.’ 
The comment asserts this to be a duty of paramount obligation. No 
definition of the terms is given, but the existence of the being or 
beings intended before all things is assumed. ‘Heaven and Earth 
being in existence, then were all things born. Heaven and Earth 
gave birth to things. And of all things man is the most honourable.’ 

Whatever the Chinese mean by this phrase, in connection with it they 


_ approach very nearly to a plain statement of the sublime doctrine of 


the Fatherhood of God. ‘ Heaven and Earth are one great parentage. 
And as there are no Earthly parents who do not love their children, 
so man is the beloved of Heaven. Such being the case Heaven and 
Earth are bound to nourish preserve, and bless mankind. If man 
shows sympathy for man, much more do Heaven and Earth. Meaven 
and Earth feel for man, but cannot excuse him.’ 

In common conversation one often hears the word ‘Heaven’ alone, 
used apparently as the equivalent of ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ but in these 
books I have not found it so. The term Zao Zien Yie, however, often 
occurs, and he is represented as actively engaged in the government 
and control of human affairs. And this is a name, which by a very 
common consent of missionary opinion, may well be used by Christians 
for the true God: indeed, if we may translate it into Venerable Hea- 
venly Father, it seems to be a term of peculiar value. This Chinese 
recognition of Fatherhood in the person or persons forming their high- 
est object or objects of worship is a grand fact; and yet it is not so 
very extraordinary in the case of a people who trace up the same 
relation from their actual parents to their magistrates, and from them 


up to.the emperor himself—the father of his people. 


Without further particularizing it will be sufficient to say that 
Buddha, Yuh-huang, and all the gods in the Chinese pantheon are 
represented as being worthy of, and demanding the worship of man- 
kind. ‘Worship the gods’ is the second command in the important 
tract just quoted. The commentator says that by ‘the gods,’ aro 
meant Buddhist and Taoist gods of all sorts, who inspect the good and 
evil happening amongst men, and to whom every one is bound to pay 
respectful service. ‘The gods, like lightning, are vital every where, 
examining men’s good and evil deeds with clearest discrmination. 
Reflect on this, and do not secretly violate conscience, for Heaven 
hears whispered words as the reverberations of thunder.’ 

From the worship of those supposed to be gods, we descend to 
that of sages and ancestors, who certainly are worshipped as though 
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they were gods. Not so much is said in these books on the worship 
of sages as one might expect to find; perhaps it is taken for granted, 
or rather perhaps it is left as a subject of special interest and impor- 
tance to the literati, a class of persons for whom these tracts were not 
specially written. Still, men are here plainly enjoined to venerate 
these great men of antiquity, to whom we are indebted for the classics 
which teach the doctrines proper to man; and calumniation of the 
Sages is denounced as almost an unpardonable sin. 


Ancestral worship is a subject closely connected with filial piety, 
and therefore might have been treated of under the relation of ‘ Father 
and Son;’ but, since it is at this point that filial piety becomes religion, 
I have reserved the consideration of it for this place. It may be 
remarked, that equally in the Classics and in books written for the 
learned, and in the class of books and tracts under review, the wor- 
ship of ancestors is taught and insisted upon as one of the first duties 
of men. Doubtless this is correctly supposed to be the centre and 
core, the very heart of Chinese religion. ‘ Venerate Ancestors. Men 
have ancestors just as streams have sources and trees have roots. 
The welfare and prosperity of a family altogether depend on the spiri- 
tual energy and protection of ancestors. At the four seasons, the 
eight terms, and on the anniversaries of their deaths, they must be 
sacrificed to with devout sincerity. Their graves must be yearly put 
into good repair, and at the same time worship offered to the deceased. 
Thus doing you will properly fulfil your duty, and escape the crime 
of forgetting your own origin. And, in the world of shades, your 
ancestors will be gratified, and will in consequence afford you their 
protection.” Lord Lytton would have admired the Chinese for this 
branch of their religion at least, for he says,—“ Beautiful was the 
- Etruscan superstition, that the ancestors became the household gods.’ 
The favourite illustration used in speaking of the relation between 
ancestors and descendants is that of a tree. Ancestors are the root; 
deseendants are the branches, flowers and fruit. ‘Of all men ances- 
tors are those whom we are supremely obliged to venerate.’ And, 
‘though ancestors may have long ago left the earth, descendants must 
never forget their root and stock, but at all the stated periods honour 
them with the proper sacrifices.’ Yet, notwithstanding the assumed 
abundant reasonableness of this ancestral worship, and its imperative 
obligation, the author of one of the best of these books complains bitterly 
of its neglect. . ‘Since ancestral worship and filial piety are one and 
the same virtue, how is it that there are those who know not their 
own root and stock ; who, whilst their grand-parents are yet alive will 
not serve them respectfully, and when they are dead will neither bury 
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them decently, nor at the four seasons sacrifice to them, nor in the 
ancestral temple observe the proper ceremonies?’ Other faults are 
complained of, and he indignantly concludes by asking, ‘ What think 
you will become of such descendants as these?’ ‘The loss of posterity 
is generally the chief punishment threatened ; a punishment, it would 
seem, which must affect the ancestors themselves as much as those for 
whom it is intended. 

With respect to the nature of divine worship, one is surprised to 
find any thing in these books so good as the following: ‘ True wor- 
ship of the gods does not consist in noise and outward observance, but 
in sincerity and truth.’ ‘Men ought always to be as careful and re- 
spectful in the presence of the images, as though they were actually in 
the presence of the very living gods themselves. The respect due to 
the gods does not solely consist in making the three kinds of meat 
offerings to them, or in employing actors to play before them.’ Some 
kind of spirituality seems to be here implied—the very thing most 
conspicuously absent in the conduct and demeanour of persons actually 
engaged in worship. The use of images is justified by the effect they 
are supposed to produce on the consciences of beholders. ‘Good men 
seeing the images pay to the gods themselves more abundant honour ; 
and bad men seeing them are struck with terror.’ This may be the 
correct theory of idol worshippers, but in practice it is found to fail. 
The images of the door gods fail to keep out thieves ; and the images 
of the God of Wealth, found in almost every shop, fail to prevent the 
sale of adulterated articles, and the charging of fraudulent prices. 
They may have great power over men’s consciences, but in real life, 
few are content to leave the custody of their wealth, goods, or home, 
to them; nay, a dog in a temple is often found more effectual in keep- 
ing away prowling thieves, than all the images of the gods it contains. 

The theology or doctrine which one discovers in reading over 
these books is neither very systematic nor intelligble. ‘The aim of the 
books is not to teach doctrine, but to inculcate virtue; and hence we 
find a great deal more about what men are to do, than what they are 
to believe. 

Very little is said about the origin of things, or the creation of 
heaven and earth. But it is worth while remarking that the little 
which is said is in the right direction. Whilst the materialistic phi- 
losophers of China resolve spiritual beings into impalpable nature, or 
laws of nature, losing mind in matter, so making matter eternal, and 
the eternal cause of itself, the authors of these tracts plainly assert 
that all things had a beginning, and that all things were caused or 
born by Heaven and Earth. ‘ Heaven and Earth gave birth to things.’ 
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‘Heaven and Eurth combine their generative influences, and all things 
are born.’ 

Having thus briefly and dimly accounted for the existence of things 
in general, they proceed to account for the origin of man. And here 
again it is satisfactory to note that they do not trace his descent from 
any lower forms of animal life, but at once assert of the newly formed 
man that he is the ‘Soul of Creation,’ the ‘most honourable thing or 
being created.’ ‘‘ He who formed things, in forming man gave him 
two hands, two ears, and two eyes, and but one tongue, thus signify- 
ing that he should see, hear and do a great deal, but should say little.” 
With regard to the nature of the man so formed by Heaven, the 
teaching of these tracts is in harmony with that of the Classics; but 
they rather assume, and run on the lines of the orthodox doctrine, 
than state it in so many words. That man is by nature pure is ac- 
cepted as an indisputable dogma, and all that is said agrees, or rather 


is intended to agree, with this assumption. ‘ Ability to manifest filial — 


piety and perform virtuous deeds, is all to be attributed to the fact 
that Heaven has bestowed on man a pure nature.’ ‘His body is be- 
gotten by parents. First indeed he receives from Heaven and Earth 
the pure etherial vital energy ; and his powers of speech and action 
after birth are all the results of this atom of etherial principle. So it 
is that he differs from plants and trees, from birds and beasts.’ 
‘Man being endowed as the Soul of Nature and the Universe, ranks 
with the Three Powers and the Five Elements.’ The first and second 
of the Three Powers being Heaven and Earth, it seems something like 
blasphemy to place man in the same category; but if it be so it is 
supported by the higher authority of the Classics, in which man is said 
to form a ternion with Heaven and Earth. And if it be blasphemy, it 
errs on the side of giving man a higher rank in the orders of being 
than he deserves, and not a lower. 

Like other people these writers are puzzled with the mystery of 
suffering and the origin of evil. The benevolence of parental Heaven 
and Earth is fully acknowledged, but they find it difficult to account 
for ‘‘a God of love and of hell together.” In spite of the benevolent 
purposes of Heaven, ‘ hunger and want are unavoidable, dangers and 
difficulties are unavoidable, and so are untimely deaths. Alas! there 
- are also troubles of war, of pestilence, of famine, of flood ; the blood of 


the slain flows in streams, and their corpses are piled upon heaps, . 


while the living, in terror, fly hither and thither in vain for safety. 
Thousands and myriads of disasters, in all shapes, befal us. Alas! 
what sort of a heart is that of Heaven and Earth?’ It is worth 
remarking, to the credit of the Chinese moral philosopher, that in 
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answer to this last question, he does not say that, “a God of love and 
of hell together cannot be thought.” No; he says, Heaven is not to 
blame for this mysterious anomaly. Man is himself to blame for his 
own sufferings. They are the fruit of his evil conduct. ‘What man 
does he does of himself; how then can he complain at all against 
Heaven and Earth?’ Put ‘God’ for ‘Heaven and Earth,’ and we 
shall not have much to complain of in this teaching. 3 

The doctrines of Repentance and Faith occupy a position of some 
importance in this system. ‘ Reform and lead a new life. Who, not 
being sages, can claim to be faultless? And knowing this, let each 
reform, and that without delay. Become a newman.’ ‘All virtuous 
deeds are possible to the believing heart. There is a class of persons, 
free from many vices, who nevertheless are unable to record the per- 
formance of any very virtuous deeds. The good they do is only par- 
tially done. Not having true faith they get through this good deed, 
and lazily perform that, but their work never reaches a full-orbed 
perfection. If they only attempted the same works animated with an 
unwavering faith, then their good deeds would be greatly multiplied in 
number, and greatly exalted in character. 

The great doctrine of existence after death is plainly stated in a 
few places, and generally assumed. As far, however, as I can find, 
the element of eternity is omitted. Those who compose lascivious 
songs and write licentious books, are threatened with the punish- 
ment of Avitchi, or the ngo-pih “hell; i.e. the hell without inter- 
ruption.” The idea of eternal punishment is nearly approached in 
this place; but still, even out of this hell, there is some “hope of 
final redemption.”’ It remains therefore a fact, and one of great im- 
portance, that whilst the Chinese believe in a future life they have 
no idea of eternal life, or of eternal death. Dutiful descendants are 
assured that, ‘in the world of shades their ancestors will be pleased 
with them, and afford them their protection.’ Deceased parents ‘ will 
derive peace to their spirits,’ by observing harmony amongst their 
living children. And departed ancestors are said to be ‘ tranquilized 
by the sight of friendliness amongst the members of their clan.’ 
On the other hand clansmen living at variance with each other, are 
asked, ‘how will you be able to face your ancestors after your 
death ?’ 

The Chinese as a people certainly do not believe in the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body. They commonly attempt to comfort 
the bereaved by saying, ‘weep not, he cannot rise again.’ And one 
of these tracts, in warning men to beware of crime, says: ‘If put to 
death for any offence, nobody can rise again.’ And yet in another of 
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these tracts the words occur, ‘ he rose again the thind day.’ = | 


WE), said of a villago gentleman. 
The terms ‘ heaven’ and ‘h hell ’ * have, in these tracts, and in the 


minds of the Chinese, a very different sense from that which they 
bear in the Bible. Heaven is here represented as the abode of the 


gods and demigods only, not of ordinary people. ‘The Buddhist and 


Taoist divinities, who govern the constant affairs of human life and 
death, were all loyal ministers and filial sons in ancient times: and, 
having endured unnumbered trials and sufferings, after death they 
became gods. How can ordinary prople think of ascending to heaven!’ 
Hell is a series, innumerable, of purgatorial states, through which the 
sinful soul must pass until its sins are atoned for by suffering, and it 
is permitted to resume life in this sublunary sphere. The future 
state to the Chinaman is, therefore, transmigration, oblivion coming 
in between each separate life; and it may, of course, in ieeapantion, 
go on for ever. 


The doctrine of Rewards and Punishments receives a very exhaus- 
tive and striking treatment at all hands of these writers. Leaving the 
Kan-yin-pien of Lao Tze (the Book of Rewards and Punishments,) 
out of the question, we find more than enough on this subject, for our 
purpose, in the tracts before us. ‘Lay up much secret merit ; #.e. such 
merit as accrues from the performance of good deeds known only to 
one’s self. It is a hundred times better to lay up secret merit than 
silver. A time may come when one’s hoarded silver is exhausted ; 
but laid up secret merit can never be exhausted, even by one’s sons 
and grandsons.’ ‘Never do wrong; always do right: so shall you 
escape all baneful influences, and perpetually enjoy the guardian care 
of gracious spirits. The near reward shall be enjoyed in your own 
person, the distant reward in the persons of your descendants.’ ‘Good 
has its own reward, evil its own punishment : delay makes no difference, 
the time may not have arrived.” ‘Good and evil deeds man can easily 
distinguish, but the principle of rewards and punishment is more diffi- 


cult for him to comprehend. Moreover, the fact that some most vir- | 


tuous persons fare unfortunately, and vice versa, is a mystery to many. 
The reason is this: men are unfortunate in spite of their goodness 
~ because they are working off the evil effect of ancestral folly or sin; 
or else they are expiating the crimes which themselves have committed 
in a previous life. Wait till these are all exhausted and goodness will 
naturally be followed with its own reward. Another reason for this 
anomaly may be found in the fact that Heaven desires to test the 
good man’s resolution and fidelity. Poverty, sickness, bereavement, 
etc, are all used by Heaven for this purpose. Apply the same consi- 
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derations to the cases of those wicked men who flourish and the anomaly 


| disappears. When good and evil reach their crises, rewards surely 


follow ; it is only a question of time.’ 

It is very observable that both rewards and punishments are 
closely connected with the present life. It is true that they are made 
to extend into the future and down to posterity; but the Chinese 
moralist is far-seeing enough to discover that rewards and punishments 
wholly, or even mainly in the future, are very likely to be dis- 


regarded. ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,’ or as the 


native proverb has it, ‘ A cup in the hand is worth all besides,’ being 
the belief of almost every Chinaman. The common rewards promised 
and hoped for, are wealth, long life, fame, posterity, with a fair chance 
in the future state of a happy transmigration. The common punish- 


- ments threatened and dreaded are want, calamity, sickness, thunder- 


stroke, untimely death, disgrace, bereavement, barrenness, with the 
torments of nobody-knows-how-many hells hereafter, and a slender 
chance of escape into anything more respectable than the body of a 
reptile or a brute. ‘You, whose words are presumptuous, reflect! 
Heaven sends down rewards before your very eyes. You who cheat 


and waste, reflect! How will you endure to become pigs or dogs in 


the life to come?’ The punishments supposed to be inflicted on the 
sinner in his passage through the realms of Hades are disgusting and 
horrible to the last degree : and to hake them more striking and terrible 
the Chinese must needs draw them in pictures and model them in 
forms. The intention is to frighten people out of their sins ; and per- 
haps in one case out of a thousand these representations may prove 
effectual. On thoughtful persons, and persons of taste, the only in- 
fluence produced must be one of loathing and disgust. | 

In one of the most elaborately illustrated and popular books on 
‘the mysteries and horrors of the invisible world,” this remarkable 
sentiment is to be found: ‘The hell of Hades is the hell in man’s 
heart. If there were no hell in man’s heart, that other hell might be 
empty.’ In this same book the circular diagram of the palace of Hades 
shows six classes of beings escaping therefrom ; or rather it shows man 
escaping therefrom in six conditions: first, in wealth and honour; 
second, in poverty and meanness ; third, as viviparous animals ; fourth, 
as oviparous fowls, etc; fifth, as reptilia; and sixth, as insects, or 
metamorphosed creatures. Under certain conditions it is said, ‘Men 
shall be reborn in circumstances of happiness; and women shall be © 
transformed into the masculine gender. 

Of the hells pictured and described in this book, it is enough to 
say that in variety they are almost infinite, and in number innumer- 
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able. All that a horrible and gross imagination can picture forth is 
here embodied ; and such ingenuity of invention is marvellous to wit- 
ness. Most of what is here said is borrowed of course, from a foreign 
source ; but the seed appears to have fallen into congenial soil, for the 
Chinese have not only adopted these ideas con amore, but have also 
added to them, by creating, in their ungenerous imaginations, a special 
hell for females, out of which it is said there is really no release. 

The following is a specimen list of the deeds good and bad, for 
which these rewards and punishments are prepared, with their arith- 
metical values attached :— 


MERITS. 
For saying and doing only what is right, and for refusing to | 
indulge in one depraved thought, per diem ae 1 
For converting a rich or influential person, and —s him to 
7 good deeds... _.. — 
For distributing one volume of a religious book... ..... came 10 
For diligence in teaching the young, per di-m ... .. 1 
For respectful treatment of teachers and elders, — diem.c. 1 
For repairing important bridges or roads ... 100 
For repairing or building temples and altars... .. 1000 
For contributing a daily sum of 1 tael and — to preserve 
animal life, perdiem ... 10 
For life-long abstentation from killing ‘animals... ... : 100 
For conceiving a good thought and carrying it out, each time .. 1 
For taking care of rejected children .... ... cee 100 
For preventing female infanticide a 100 
For averting great law suits... ... —— 100 
For giving a coffin to bury a poor aa 100 
For giving clothing to a naked woman... 100 
For giving away tea or cash, each time __.... 1 
For abstinence from fishing, hunting, killing oxen or “dogs, 
tortoise and frog whoredom, and 
opium smoking 100 
For gathering up lettered. paper, per ae 1 
DEMERITS. 
For harbouring a malicious disposition, per den 
For reading a licentious book, each time ... 1 
For looking lustfully on a woman ——e 5) 
For promoting litigation __... 
For lod odging false accusation against a person — tt 100 
For neglecting to teach one’s pupils, per diem ... 
For drowning children ..._ ... 
For writing a bill of divorce against a wife see ose gunn 
For smoking opium, each time .. aia 1 
For tasting beef, dog’s flesh, tortoise, or frog, each time... ... 10 
For refusing help i in cases of fires, flood, and robberies 10 
For malpractice in medical cases ... 100 


In reading over these strange lists a nenbeel virtues and 
vices, one is compelled to wonder at the standard of morality in use 
which allots such different and arbitrary values. For instance, why 
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should lewdness on the part of females be charged with 50,000 marks 
of demerit, when males are let off with 100 for whoredum, gambling, 
debauching servants, and sodomy? And why should the crime of 
debauching a poor servant girl be charged with only 100 marks of 
demerit, when in the case of a more respectable woman the crime is 
charged with 10,000 marks of demerit? And why should the writing 
of a bill of divorce be charged with the same number of marks of 
demerits as the last mentioned case? Why should the oppression of 
the poor for debt receive only one mark of demerit, while 1000 marks» 
are put down against a wife who dislikes her ugly husband? Why 
should the daily use of unjust weights and measures, and of dishonest 
modes of doing business, be debited with only 1 demerit mark per diem, 
when a man who refuses to complete a marriage because he discovers 
that his bride is no beauty, has scored against him 10,000 marks ? 
The adulteration of silver with copper is branded with 100,000 marks 
of demerit, and the same number is charged against sons for the fatal 
neglect of sick parents: are these crimes of equal magnitude? Is it 
fair to give a man 1 merit mark for every character which he picks 
up out of the dirt, and only give 1 mark per diem to the man who 
lights up his dark street with a lamp? Why should a man be excused 
with 1 mark of demerit for striking his wife for a small affair, when 
he will be charged 100,000 if he neglect to avenge his parents on 
their enemies? Why should a man get 50 marks of merit for present- 
ing a piece of matting to bury a beggar in, when he will only get 1 
mark for pitying his wife in sickness? There is little reason or com- 
mon-sense in all this, but there is a reflection, strong and vivid, of the 
way Chinamen think of things, of their distorted views of duty virtue 
crime and sin. 

The supreme absurdity of this arithmetical system of vice and 
virtue is seen in the model form in which a man’s account with the 
gods above is recommended to be kept. ‘This scheme of recording 
merits and demerits is so minute and simple that all, men and women, 
rich and poor, may put it into practice. Let those who are willing to 
do so make a daily record of their merits and demerits. One merit 
may be briefly recorded, thus—©O ; ten merits, thus—(P; a hundred 
merits, thus—(@): one demerit, thus—x ; ten demerits, thus— ; 
and a hundred demerits, thus—pM.’ ‘Make a record both of your 
demerits and merits. If you fail to record merits, how are you going 
to get rid of demerits? Therefore as your demerits may not be hidden, 
so your merits may not be kept out of sight. But, indeed, the design 
of this recording of demerits is that men may be led to diminish their 
number ; for what good is there otherwise in daily doing wrong and 
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daily entering the wrong against one’s self?’ Then is given the | 


model form referred to above, which, written after Western forms of 
accounts, stands as follows :— 


CHIN-TSUNG. 
IN ACCOUNT WITH THE GODs. 


Dr. Cr. 
DATE DEMERITS| DATE MERITS 
1 |For disregarding a friend’s| . 1 |For effectually remonstratin 
remonstance................. 1 with my father in seriou 
5 |For five days’ neglect of sick a 100 
100 5 |For burying a poor friend 
10 |For being at variance with) — my expense ....... 1000 
my brothers, through lis- || 10 |For carefully nursing my sick | 
tening to my wife’s talk.| 1000 30’ 
15 |For smuggling salt, &c...... 1000 || 15 |For persuading my wife 
20 For undutifal treatment of} _ join me in meritorious work 100 
my wife’s parents..........' 100 | 20 For distributing ten religiou 
25 |Forsmoking opium ten times to tracts 100 
| 25 \Foraverting a serious lawsuit; 100 
| Balance of demerits carrié 
| to the 7th month ............ 781 
| 2211 


Considering that, according to this plan, cach mian is to judge of 
the value of his own actions, is is quite conceivable that a difference 
will arise between the accounts kept here and those kept by the powers 
above. For instance, at the end of the year, the Chinese moralist 
may be congratulating himself on a balance in his favour of about 
10,000 merits, ‘while at the same time the more impartial judges above 
are putting down an awful balance of 100,000 demerits to his account. 
Many examples, however, are given of men who have practised this 
wonderful scheme, and it is said to have proved a sutcess in every case. 
They all became famous men, and left their names behind them for 
many generations. But surety such self-righteousness matches well that 
of the Pharisees of old; and surely it does not excel it. It is just as 
good, and just as bad, and just as useless—‘ For I say unto you, That 
except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no casé enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

All this account keeping with the gods, this voluntary effort to 
establish a self-righteousness, looks as if the Chinese believed in the 
freewill of man—as if they believed that, to a great extert, he held 
the reins of his fortunes in his own hands—and yet these tracts afford 
plain proof of their belief in fate. ‘Why pray for wealth and honour 
if you be already fated to enjoy them? And you toil in vain to escape 
poverty and low position if these things are in your fate. Know that 
the events of your whole life are decreed, and reverently yield to and 
obey the mandates of Heaven.’ Fatalists, according to this quotation, 
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the Chinese evidently are; but according to the whole tenour of their 
religious books, they are also believers in the freedom of the human 
will, and in man’s responsibility. — 

From this general review of a portion of Chinese religious litera- 
ture the following conclusions may be drawn :— 

1. It is very evident that the Chinese as a people have paid, and 
do pay, considerable attention to the great twin subjects of Morality 
and Religion. 

2. It is also evident that some attempt is made to teach these 
great matters to the people generally, and to enforce practical atten- 
tion to them. | 

3. It is plain also, to demonstration, that the nation has found © 
Confucianism insufficient for its spiritual needs, and has therefore not 
only tolerated but welcomed the teachings of Buddhism and Taoism. 

4. It is nevertheless also plain that the influence of Confucianism 
is paramount in the native mind, inclining it to place fidelity to the 
claims of the Five Relations even on a higher footing than piety to 
the gods; inclining it to place ethics first, religion second. 

5. It is clear that the Chinese are very shrewd and impartial 
observers of their own social life and religious customs, and that they 
are able to detect, and bold enough to expose, the faults and foibles 


of their own systems and practice. 


equally clear, however, that, in making such 
they are not free from the influence of strong prejudices—prejudices of 
education, long established tisage, social rank, sex, nationality, ete., which 
unintentionally distort their veiws of things and warp their judgments. 

7. It is evident that the social system of the Chinese, although 
so carefully and widely elaborated, is a cumbrous machinery, often 
getting out of gear, and requiring much lucubration in order to keep 


‘it going with even moderate friction. 


8. It is evident also that this social system is not arranged so as to 
produce the equal happiness of both sexes, but so as to secure the lion’s 
share, not only of power and authority, but also of happiness, to the 
male : the strong triumphs over the weak. 

9. In their religious system it is evident that the admission of 
polytheism introduces elements of weakness and disorder. Their objects 
of worship remind one of the great image seen by Nebuchadnezzar 
in his dreams—with a head of fine gold they come down tofeet of clay. 

10. Even here again the human element prevails, and, seated 
high in the pantheon among the gods, we see ancestors and illustrious 
men of past.ages. They share with acknowdged deities the homage 


and worship of the nation ; and perhaps they too get the lion’s share 
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11. It is evident that the knowledge of the true God, or something 
which comes very near to that, lies buried under heaps of worthless 
rubbish ; and yet not so absolutely buried as to prevent a pure gleam 
here and there of the true metal from piercing through the superin- 
cumbent mass. Great truths are sometimes met with struggling 
towards the light. 

12. The matter-of-fact, practical tendency, of the Chinese mind, is 
quite as evident in the sphere of religion as in that of ethics. We see 
the same preponderance of attention paid to the doctrine of rewaids and 
punishments, that we saw given to the doctrines of the Five Relations. 

In conclusion: There is in these books an evident groping after 
truth, a struggling towards the light, however degraded by mistaken 
ideas of what truth is or by confused admixture of darkess and light: 
there is an evident desire for virtue and goodness, however degraded by 
misconceptions as to the nature of sin and the methods of establishing 
righteousness: and there is an evident longing to escape from dreaded 
and deserved punishment into the enjoyment of some blissful future, 
however degraded by gross conceptions of hell and unworthy views of 
future life: and these gropings, strugglings, desires, longings, combine. 
to form a gvod ground of hope for the ultimate success of Christian, 
effort in the land. Only let these desires be directed towards Him 
who is “the way, the truth, and the life,” and He will show the 
nation what truth is and how to know it, what virtue is and how to, 
acquire it, what eternal life is and how to attain unto it. 


THE SYRIAN MISSION IN CHINA.* 
By Rev. J. Epxins, D.D. 


WHEN Alopen, the founder of the mission, arrived in China with 

his company in A.D. 636, the emperor T'ai Tsung (4 4%) was on 
the throne. His name may be Alopana, ‘God hath looked.” Mahom- 
medans were then trading at Canton, as we know by the history of the 
Mahommedan mosque and tomb at that city. Navigation was open 
to and from the Persian gulf, consequently the missionaries would 
come by sea and would proceed to the capital from Canton. This is 
rendered probable by the fact that they had an interpreter in Chang- 
an when introduced to high officials and to the emperor. This inter- 


* This account is intended to be supplemental to the investigations of those who 
have given loving and careful study to the Syrian monument and to the missions 
of which it was the early relic. The reader is referred to what Wylie, Salisbury, 
Pauthier, Bridgman and others have written in this century on the whole subject, 
and to Kircher’s China Illustrata for full information on the history of the dis- 
covery and for the first translation of the inscription. 
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_ preter would more easily accompany them from Canton than from any 
other place of which we know. 

The first war of conquest conducted by the Arabs in Persia lasted 
from a.p. 632 to 637. During this period of disorganization the 
Nestorian mission left. It is a coincidence that the second ofethe 
Mahommedan travellers whose narratives were translated into French 
by Renaudot also left the Persian gulf at a time of war in order to 
escape from the commotion prevailing around him. At an earlier cate 
in A.D. 534, the Persians sent an embassy which arrived at Nanking 
by entering the Kiang, and was received by the Liang emperor. On 
this occasion among the presents was a Buddha’s tooth. I cite this 
from Ma-twan-lin to shew how navigation had at that early period con- 
nected the Persian gulf with the ports of China. The same writer men- 
tions under the year A.D. 638 an embassy to the newly commenced T‘ang 
dynasty from Persia just then troubled by rebellion and by the Arabian 
invasion. ‘The Chinese monarch declined to aid Persia on account of 
the distance to her shores. In 661 another pressing application was 
made for assistance against the Arabs. The emperor sent an army 
by land which divided Eastern Persia, that is a certain portion of it, 
into districts of large and small size, with the names of cheu and hien, 
wishing to govern the country on the Chinese plan. The king of Persia 
ruling in Zarang* received a Viceroy’s title. But he was soon over- 
whelmed by the Arabs and this was the end of the Sassanide dynasty. 

Thus began and ended the Chinese suzerainty over Eastern Persia 
in which Zarang occupied a central position corresponding to that of 
the ancient tribe called Zarangti of the times of Alexander and Darius. 

This early effort at sovereignty over Persia by the T'ang emperors 
should be recollected when reading the account given by the two 
Mahommedans in Renaudot’s book of the knowledge possessed of Persia, 
of Christianity, af the Old Testament, and of the Caliphate by a later 
sovereign of the same dynasty. Farther on I shall again refer to 
this matter. 

The battle of Nahavund in which Yerdigird was defeated took 
place in 641. This seems to be the event referred to in the Chinese 
history when it is said that his. viceroyalty was destroyed by the 
Arabs. The title bestawed on Yezdigird by the emperor Kau Tsung, 
son of Ttai Tsung (who welcomed to China the first company of Syrian 
missionaries) was Zu tu #§ $$; ‘‘ general overseer.” Yezdigird lived 
long after, for we find him taking refuge in Chang-an in 670, or about 


x 4 BY the Persian for “ king,” seems to be a mistake for Yezd a large city. Th 
second of these words is directed to be pronounced zat. The city Zarang is pro 


bably meant by 33 BR i in the account. The characters Po si 4 Hi Persia were 
then read Pasi. 
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that time. He was honoured with the title of General of the Right 
and then soon after died. The last of the Sassanides, the powerful 
kings who fought with Julian and Justinian, the descendant of such 
famous ancestors as Chosroes and Nooshirvan died, and was buried at 
Si-an-fu in’ China, a fugitive from his country, and the last monarch 
who professed the Magian religion. 

. The Nestorians were, in their mission settlements, encouraged both 
by the Sassanides while they reigned, and by the Caliphs afterwards 
because they were not in favour with the orthodox party. Neander 
tells us that political interest inclined the non-Christian governments 
of these times to favour in this way the Nestorians. From Beth abe 
in Mesopotamia as a centre, they carried on their missions in eastern 
countries. The Coromandel missions would naturally be established 
by missionaries arriving in trading vessels from the Gulf; and so the 
China missions too, would, in the same easy way, be rendered possible 
by the residence of Arabian merchants in Canton. 

The Syrian missions were particularly flourishing under Timotheus 
who was patriarch from 778 to 820. He sent out a stream of mission- 
aries to the countries bordering on the Caspian, to the East Indies and 
to China. Among the bishops he ordained were Kardag and Gabdal- 
laha. On account of their activity and success, Timotheus gave them 
authority to ordain many of the monks as bishops where it was neces- 
sary. But he required, that there should be always three bishops 
present at the ordination of a bishop, or two only and a book of the 
Gospels to represent the third. One bishop of China was named David. 
He must have reached China soon after the inscription was erected. 

In the third year after Alopana’s arrived an edict in his favour 
was issued directing that a monastery should be erected in the street 
or square named Yi ning fang #& Hf fh. This square was on the east 
of the south gate. It was shaped like the Chinese character ¢‘ien [J 
and had a gate at the middle point of each of the four sides. The 
Syrian monastery was in the north-east portion. It was called in the 
edict 7a ¢s‘in si. But in the Topography of Chang-an, drawn up in 
A.D. 1086 by Chau Yen-jo, it is called the Persian Foreign Monastery, 
Po si hu si HRW HH. The word hu “foreign” is applied to western, 
northern and eastern foreigners in Chinese literature. 

The imperial city of that time was five & and one-third or nearly 
two miles from east to west, and little more than one mile from north 
to south. Within this the palace was four /i from east to west and 
nearly three /i from north to south. The height of the enclosing wall 
was 35 feet. The outside city appears to have been built on the south, 
east and west. The position of the Syrian mission was on the west, 
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in the third street from the north, and also in the third row from the 
west wall of the imperial city. The outer city was 18 Zi and 115 pu 
from east to west, and 15 Ji and 175 pu from north to south. It was 
67 Ji in circuit, and the wall was 18 feet high. The ancient Chang- 
an was more nearly the size of Peking than of Nanking. The front 
gate of the imperial city was calied 3e # PY “ gate of the red bird,” 
another name for “ south gate,’’ as the three summer constellations in 
the zodiac of twelve signs form together the “red bird” in the star 
naming of the ancient Chinese. In front of this gate there ran south- 
ward the street of the red bird for nine 7. The chief streets were 100 © 
pu or 600 feet wide. This foot was in fact a span, that is, a very short 
foot. An attempt to reconcile the long and short foot is found in the 
modern use of a five feet measure to represent a pu. The ancient 
books agree in saymg that the pu was six feet. | 


In the work called Yeu Yang Tsa Tsu, written in the ninth 
century,* the author Twan Ch‘eng-shi, describes many foreign plants 
and drugs. Whenever he can do so he gives their foreign names in 
one or two languages. Among the languages to which these’ words 
belong are the Persian, the Cambodian, Bali, Magada (this should be 
the Pali) and Feringa 4§ $f (this should be either Greek or Syriac). 
Thus the fig was, in the ‘Tang dynasty, known not by its present name 
Wu hwa ko %% 7 Hi, but by its Persian name, having been just 
introduced from that country. Our author calls it a nit Pj §A. But 
final ¢ was very frequently r in the T*ang dynasty, as the Corean 
transcription which belonged to that time plainly shows. The pro- 
nunciation of the fig as written at Chang-an in the ninth century, would 
then be a nir which is the Persian word nearly, that being anjir or 
injir. We may assume that nit 9 a thousand years ago was already 
beginning to take the form jit or sir. The real sound will then be air 
for that time. He adds that the Feringa or Frank sound was ¢i ni 
i& Hp. Here the question occurs, who were the Franks in the view 
of this author? I answer that he probably received his information 
from the Nestorians and that they gave him the Syriac name. There 
does not seem to be any instance of a Greek name among those he 
mentions. All that can be recognized appear to be Semitic. Thus, 
this word for fig may be traced in the Syriac tito, Hebrew tena, Arab 
tinat, pl. tin. Now, if our author had received his information from 
Mahommedans they would not have called the word a Feringa word. 
Hence it may be gathered that he received the word from the Nestorians 


* The author speaks of events for instance in the period Pauli, 825 to 827, and per- 
haps of still later matters. Wylie has wrongly referred this book to the eighth 
century, Mayers says the author died 863. 
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who would gladly identify themselves with the European race on account 
of religious considerations. If asked by the Chinese author what the 
- fig was called they would give their own term and it would be under- 
stood by him as belonging to that class of people known in Chinese 
history as Ta tsin or Fu lin, i.e., first the Roman empire in the time of 
the Heu-han dynasty and afterwards the Greek empire during the 
subsequent dynasties. 

What is now called Mo li hwa, the jasmine or jessamine is in 
Arabic yas min. The European languages have changed y to 7. Our 
author gives it yas mit Bp 4 #. The Persian name he does not 
mention. It is Ya se min in our dictionaries of that language. 

Myrrh is said to be called by the Feringas pif $# a c‘ha, or a sa. 
There seems to be no word for this product except myrrh in Arabic or 
other western languages. But in Persian muful is also found. 

The date palm is called Po si tsau ‘‘ Persian date,”’ the word tsau 
“jujube” being used for it, just as we usually call the jujube, the 
‘Chinese date.” The Persian word for it is said to be mang FF, 
for khurma. Here however he says nothing of other national designa- 
tions. Under asafoctida a wei fij $f, the author says, the Persiatss call 
it a gu ij . From this it may be concluded that the Chinese name 
is of Persian origin. He adds that the Feringa priest Wan had made 
statements respecting it which agreed with those of a Buddhist priest 
from Magadha whom he had consulted. Hence it may be gathered 
that the author was personally acquainted with a Syrian monk and @ 
- Buddhist monk from Behar on the Ganges. ‘This is not certain, but 
nothing would be more likely than that when making researches into 
foreign plants he should inquire of foreigners whom he could meet 
in the capital. The monk of Fo lin can surely be no other than a 
Nestorian missionary. This accounts for the cirtttmstance that the 
names given as belonging to the Fo lin language are more like Syriae 
than Greek. Wan may represent John (or Yohan). a8 

The olive became known in the T'ang dynasty as a Persian plant 
and as also growing in the Fo lin country. The Persians says our 
author call it se¢wn and the people of Fo lin setht The 
Arabic is setun. So also is the Persian. The Syriac is zefo, and the 
Hebrew zayit. Among these forms the Syriac comes the nearest and 
the word may have been pronounced exactly as iti is written in the 
Syriac Testament. 

In the sounds of the T‘ang dynasty the old initials z, b, d and 
other sonants must always be used in transcribing, for recognizing 
foreign names correctly. This I have done in this paper, following 
the syllabic spelling in Kang Hi’s dictionary which is retained in that 
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work for the purpose of securing the scholar against the deceptiveness 


of the modern pronunciation. 


These facts and others show that the Syrian missionaries were 
communicators of western knowledge to at least one eminent Chinese 
author. In the life time of the particular writer here referred to 
the mission had reached a high state of prosperity. The inscription 
recording the early planting of the mission two centuries before, the 
persecution and decay which followed and the restoration of the Chris- 
tian churches to prosperity in the glorious times of 'T‘ang-ming-hwang, 
had already been erected. The missionaries were numerous, happy, 


hopeful and active. The reign of the empress Wu-t'ai-heu had been — 


disastrous for the mission as it had been for the imperial family. It is 
her reign that is referred to under the name Cheu in the inscription. 
That Hiuen Tsung, better known popularly as Tfang-ming-hwang had 
favoured them. was one of the reasons why they enjoyed so much 
prosperity after his death in a.p. 756, to the date of the inscription— 
781. It was during this time that the eminent general K-wo Tsi-yi had 
in his camp a Nestorian priest Yi si, when engaged in putting down a 
formidable rebellion. Yi si was a favourite of the emperor Su Tsung 
and would not have been sent to the army but for sufficient reasons. 
In the biography of Kwo Tsi:yi the Weegurs appear on the scene as 
allies of China. And it was these very Weegurs who were taught to 
read and write by the Nestorians. The Nestorians had successful 
missions among them. They were the ancestors of the Turkish tribes 
that have lately been reconquered by Tso Tsung-t‘ang. The reason of 
Yi si being ordered to the camp was probably then that he might con- 
duct negotiations with the Weegurs in the Turkish language. There 
might very well be Nestorian priests in the Weegur army. The 
services of Yi si would also be of great use at a later period when T‘ai | 
Tsung was on the throne. On this occasion in a.p. 764 Kwo Tsi-yi 
was sent to meet an invading force of the Weegurs and the Tibetans 
combined. He succeeded in detaching the Weegurs from their allies 
and made them his friends. The Chinese historian attributes this 
diplomatic success to Kwo Tsi-yi himself. But it may be not im- 
probably conjectured that Yi si was also with him on this occasion as 
interpreter. With the aid of the Weegurs he defeated the Tu fan 
marauders from Tibet. 


That the emperor Su Tsung was fond of conversing with Yi si 
throws light on the statements of the Arabian traveller who conversed 
with a later emperor on Christianity and the Mahommedan religion. It 
was Eben Wahab who gave the account. He léft Bassora in a.p. 898 
for China by sea in a Mahommedan ship and reached China in the 
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reign of Chau Tsung. With this emperor we had the conversation 
which is reported. The emperor had pictures in the palace, of Ma- 
homet, of Christ, of Noah, of Moses and all the chief prophets. The 
emperor said to him of Jesus “ Here he is on an ass and his apostles 
with him. He was not long upon earth, seeing that all he did was 
transacted in the space of somewhat more than thirty months.” The 
emperor asked him much respecting the Caliphs and their kingdom. 
This minute knowledge of western affairs and of Christianity was 
probably communicated by the Nestorian missionaries. More than a 
century had passed since the time of Yisi. All this time the Syrian 
priests had been at the call of the emperors of whom there were no 
fewer than twelve after Su Tsung. They were able always to give 
political information in regard to the countries and races where they 
carried on their missions. With these countries the emperors had 
constant relations either friendly or hostile. It is no longer surpris- 
ing that an Arab traveller should find the last monarch of the T'ang 
dynasty well informed on the history and religions of Western Asia. 


REVIEW OF A CHINESE TRACT.* 
By tHe Hanccuow Tract Association. 

[HIS is a tract in which every missionary in China may claim an 

interest. It is put forth as a representative statement of the 
teachings of the Protestant missionaries in this field. The history of 
the tract is given in the preface. At the General Conference of mis- 
sionaries held in Shanghai in 1877, a committee of four gentlemen 
was appointed to prepare a tract which should set before the Chinese 
the main principles of the Christian faith, and the motives which 
actuate the missionaries in their work. The members of this Com- 
mittee were Dr. Williamson, of Chefoo; Mr. John, of Hankow; and 
Dr. Yates and Dr. Allen, of Shanghai. These gentlemen prepared 
each his own part of the tract, and as there are four chapters, we 
apprehend that each of the gentlemen wrote a chapter. They then 
united in comparing and revising the parts thus separately made; and 
at last, putting the chapters together, they formed the tract now before 
us—“The Rationale of the Christian Religion.” 

This tract is, therefore, a joint production. From our knowledge 
of the authors of the tract, we might expect that their work would show 
ability; and from our knowledge of the manner in which the tract was 


* AG HF BE Podiished by the Chinese Religions Tract Society, Shanghai. 
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compiled, we might expect that their work would show serious defects. 
And soit is. On laying the tract before Chinese scholars, we find that 
they praise its literary style. We meet with several passages in it 
marked by an elevation of thought that is fitted to make a good im- 
pression. The statement of the distinction between ecclesiastical 
authority and civil power, and of their mutual relations, is well put 
and clear; and we are pleased with the tone of confidence with which 
the success of the missionary work is predicted. Yet, when we have 
said this in favor of the tract, we fear that little, if anything, remains 
for us to commend. ie 

We pass over a certain want of unity and of proper movement in 
the discussion. It would have been hard to avoid this fault in a book 
prepared as this has been. But we have to notice at the outset the 
language by which the tract designates the members of the Missionary 
Conference. They are called In Williams’ dictionary 7 is 
given as the equivalent of J f#% or % FH, and is translated “celebrated 
scholar.” Now, had the authors of the tract been writing for them- — 
selves only, we are sure that they would not have used this phrase. 
We take it that they had in mind the constituency which they repre- 
sented, and so thought it proper to use complimentary terms. But, 
apart from considerations drawn ex gratid modestie, we think that it — 
should not be forgotten that whatever scholarship may be found in 
the missionary body, the missionaries are not here as scholars. Some 
of the greatest of the early missionaries, such as the Apostles Peter 
and John, were not scholars. They were dv@pwro dypdpparoi. un- 
learned men, which is just the opposite of 44 {##; and while we are far 
from decrying the advantages of learning, we are bound to say that 
the missionary who possesses learning must be careful so to use it as 
not to impede the cause which he seeks to advance. That there is 
need for this remark, the tract before us furnishes a proof. 

The first chapter opens with a discussion of the original elements 
of matter, and here the Chinese reader finds himself confronted with 
a number of terms of which the ordinary Chinese scholar knows no- 
thing—Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Chlorine, Aluminum, Magnesium, 
Sodium, Putassium. Then follow examples of substances formed by 
the combination of these elements. Further on we have a statement 
of the effects of light and heat on these substances. Still further on, 
_ there is a discussion of the forces of gravitation and cohesion. Now, 
all this is no doubt important knowledge, but we submit that it is out 
of place in a tract whose object is to make clear to the Chinese the 
principles of religion. The great mass of Chinese readers know almost 
nothing of science, and to find at the opening of a Christian tract 
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strange scientific terms and abstruse scientific facts is likely to make the 
impression that the Christian religion is hard to understand. Indeed, 
we think that at the threshold of the tract a stumbling block has been 
laid which but few Chinamen will safely cross. 

In the same way we have to object to some of the illustrations 
used in this tract. In the second chapter, for example, the fall of man 
is compared to the fall of the earth from its orbit by the cessation of 
- the force of gravitation. The inability of created beings to recover 
man is illustrated by the inadequacy of the other planets to draw the 
earth back to its original place. The need of Divine power to recover 
man is illustrated by the need of the sun to bring the earth again to 
its orbit. Now, all this is very fine, but as the Chinese have thought 
a great deal about the Fr fg, and very little about astronomy, we are 
sure that the return of the prodigal son to his father would have been 
in every way a better illustration for them than the return of the fallen 
earth to its place in the solar system. 


We have been reminded in reading this tract of an illustration 
which we once heard a young missionary use. In preaching to some 
native Christians on the duty of being heavenly-minded, he compared 
the Christian to a man who is in contact with a machine which is 
generating electricity. If the man stands on the ground, the electricity 
passes through his body to the earth. But, if he stands on an insulated 
stool, the electricity charges his whole body, and anyone who touches 
him feels the shock of the electric spark. So, the Divine influence 
passes off when the Christian is minding the things of the earth; but 
it fills his soul and is felt by all around, when he lives above the 
world in communication with heaven. Now, this illustration might 
have been very effective before a body of university students, or any 
audience that had witnessed experiments in electricity. But what 
could we say of using such an illustration before a congregation of 
Chinese farmers and their wives and children? It was simply to put 
the fodder so high in the racks that no sheep could reach it. It was 
to hang the lantern, as we have sometimes seen a lantern hung over 
a Chinese street, on so tall a pole, that no ray of light falls on the 
traveller’s path. In a word, it was to forget that not only Chinese 
farmers but Chinese scholars also as a elass are children in knowledge, 
and that we must accommodate ourselves to them as the prophet 
accommodated himself to the dead child. We must put our mouth 
upon their mouth, and our eyes upon their eyes, and our hands upon 
their hands, if we would bring them to life. 


We have to notice some grave omissions in this tract. For 
instance, there is no mention whatever of the converting power of the 
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Holy Spirit. There is a chapter on “ Trust and the way to make the 
heart right.” But, if there is one matter about which all missionaries 
are agreed, next to the need of an atonement, it is the nced of the 
Holy Spirit to make the heart right. We believe that even to a 
serious Chinaman who reflects on the condition of his own people, it 
must seem that virtuous examples and virtuous persuasions do not avail 
to make men good. The glad tidings which we bring to the China- 
man is that our Father in heaven not only offers to him the attraction 
of His love through His dear Son, but He is willing to turn a stubborn, 
wayward heart towards that love by the power of His Holy Spirit. 
Though the Chinaman, like ourselves, is born with a bad heart, he 
may be born again. Though he is an evil creature, he may be made 
a new creature. Yet, of this grand and indispensible means for the 
recovery of man, the tract, by a strange oversight, says nothing. It 
tells us in the third chapter, how the Holy Spirit helps the mission- 
ary to preach the Gospel ; it does not tell how the same Holy Spirit 
will help the Chinaman to understand and love the Gospel which is 


preached. 


In the fourth chapter we meet with another omission that is 
singular. The subject of this chapter is, “‘ The blessedness of salva- 
tion.” In what the blessedness of salvation supremely lies, all students 
of the Bible are agreed. It is in “that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” In the 
day when He shall appear, He will awake His people who sleep in the 
dust, and gather them to Himself. Not only will they be with Him 
then, but they will be like Him; and as they walk in white amid the 
splendor of a new heavens and a new earth, they shall no more hunger 
nor thirst, and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain. Surely, this is the joy of 
salvation. It is a joy that no Chinaman in the Empire can hear of 
and not have some desire awakened. Yet, of all this the tract says 
nothing. To write a chapter on the blessedness of salvation, and say 
nothing of the second coming of Christ, the resurrection of the dead 
and the restitution of all things, is surely the play of Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark left out. _ 


The omissions which we have mentioned were, we believe, unde- 
signed. But there is another omission which the authors of the tract 
evidently intended. The Saviour, in that parting command to His 
disciples, which is commonly called the Gospel Commission, directed 
them to baptize. In the tract, the command is quoted, but the word 
baptize is dropped out. The reason for this is apparent. The writers 
of the tract were not all agreed about the Chinese phrase that should 
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translate baptize. When they give us their own language, therefore, 
they always put the phrase alternatively 3 #9 9 3S WR. But, it would 
be an obvious impropriety to attribute to the Saviour such language as 
WB. So, in quoting His command, they use neither 
nor 7 #§, but adopt a phrase which has no allusion either to water 
or to cleansing— 2 BF BBS. We cannot think that this 
altcration of the sacred text was satisfactory to any of the authors of 
the tract, and it will be satisfactory to no one else. It is a compromise 
at the expense of the Saviour’s meaning. 


There is but one other point in this tract that we would notice. 
On the last leaf we find a statement concerning the ground on which 
Christianity rests its claims. The foundation of our religion is said, 
in substance, to be its ascertained utility. Religion is compared to 
something useful. It is explained how conflicting states of mind may 
keep a man from availing himself of a useful thing which is at his 
command. ‘The evil results of not using it are stated. The writer 
then says that the object of philosophical investigation is to make 
everything subservient to man’s use, that man’s poverty may be re- 
lieved; and this, he concludes, is Heaven’s doctrine, and it is the 
foundation of the holy religion. That is to say, the ascertainment by 
investigation that religion is useful to man is the foundation of its 
observance. ‘This view of religion we are compelled to pronounce low 
and utilitarian. We oppose to it the nobler teaching of the Scriptures. 
We honor and obey God not because this is useful to us (though this 
_ be true), but because it is right to honor Him who created and preserves 
us for Himself. ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honor and power; for Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” - We love and follow Jesus Christ, not 
because this is ascertained to be useful, but because He is altogether 
lovely, and infinitely deserves our love. “Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.”” And when ascertained utility is de- 
clared to be the foundation of our holy religion, we have the doctrine 
of Jeremy Bentham and not the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

In conclusion, we would express our belief that any member of 
the Committee would have made a better tract than all the members 
have made together ; and the moral of this review may be given in a 
word. Let us have no more Committee tracts. 
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A WEEK AMONG THE HILLS IN CENTRAL CANTON. 
By Rev. B. C. Henry, M.A. 

‘HE journey the incidents of which are recounted below, was under- 

taken on the pressing invitation of a native convert who had on 
several occasions previously urged me to accompany him to his native 
village and visit some places of unusual interest in the neighbourhood. 
His home lies in an unfrequented valley in the eastern section of the 
Tsing-iin (jf 9) district near the centre of the province. A part of 
the way thither lying through an interesting country more or less 
familiar to the residents of Canton, but of which it may not be amiss 
to give some description as we pass. Among the numerous streams 
that converge towards the provincial city, we choose the one that 
flows almost directly from the north, which, though smaller than most 
of the others, brings us more quickly into attractive country, where 
lines of hills shut out the dull monotony of the lower plains and leave 
us in undisturbed enjoyment of an upland country of great variety 
and beauty. This stream is known under two designations, as the 
Tsung-fa (# 44%) River, so named from the district where it takes its 
rise; and the Lau-k‘ai (## #), or Falling-Brook River, because of the 
rapid character of its upper section. Its general course is somewhat 
west of south for one hundred miles,- that is until within fifteen miles 
of the city, when it sweeps around a sharp curve and thenceforth flows 
south-east until its clear waters commingle with the turbid floods of 
the Pearl River. In the long narrow boats, specially adapted to -the 
conditions of the river, é.e., shallow water and numerous dams, we 
make fair progress from day to day. After twelve miles sail we come 
to the first point of interest, the Shek-mun (4% PY) Pass, which is, as 
the name indicates a rocky gateway in a line of hills through which 
the water finds a passage. Above and below the river expands into 
broad sheets, but the rocky barriers of the pass contract its stream into 
very narrow limits as it presses through the rough portals. Native 
taste appreciates the attractive features of this spot and many pictures 
of it may be seen in the houses and shops of Canton. The “Sunset 
Afterglow” at Shek-mun is numbered as one of the “Eight Lions” of 
Canton, and is certainly worthy of all the praise lavished upon it. I 
have seen a sunset at this point that could scarcely be excelled in gor- 
geousness of coloring. All the surroundings were in perfect harmony 
with the magnificent spectacle. The broad stretches of shining water, 
the line of purple hills in the distant west; the descending sun seen 
through the narrow walls of the pass; the groves of graceful trees and 
even the unsightly towns receiving its dying splendor, all harmonized 
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with wondrous effect. And as the banks of clouds to the west took — 


on their matchless tints, the afterglow threw its enchanting mantle 
of most delicate and gorgeous colors, orange, purple, green, gold and 
roseate in marvelous combination, over the whvle horizon touching 
with living light the lower hills and higher peaks of the White Cloud 
range. And all this lavish beauty, changing every instant, was reflected 
with wonderful faithfulness in the clear depths of the stream below 
the pass making a picture only too quickly dissolved. The memory of 
this Shek-mun sunset, however, is somewhat marred by an experience 
that came to me just above the pass. Contrary to express stipulation 
the boat crew on this occasion turned out to be inveterate opium-smokers 
toaman. So addicted to the habit were they that they would stop 
their work at short intervals through the day to indulge, and when dark- 
ness approached so intense became their craving for the opium pipe, 
that instead of running half an hour longer to reach.a safe and com- 
fortable anchorage, they put down their poles on the spot, in an open, 
exposed place and refused to go a rod further. It was almost high 
tide and we were close to the shore in the shallow water covering a 
long stretch of mud and sand, and the wind which soon rose to a gale 
blew us still further on the shore. In the morning our position was 
_ anything but enviable. The tide had receded and left us high and 
dry, with a hundred yards of slimy mud between us and the water. 
The boatmen, to do them justice, when they saw the situation, did their 
best to release the craft, and called others to assist them, but all was 
of no avail. We were fixed for the day. The next high tide would 
not occur until four o’clock in the afternoon, and there was nothing to 
do but to wait. Between us and the shore was an impossible slough 
of soft mud, in which the boatmen, in trying to find a way to the shore, 
sank knee-deep at every step. We were exposed to the full force of 
a furious wind which called every available article of clothing into 
requisition to keep us warm. We were the laughing stock of all the 
boats that passed up and down the river through the day, and were 
constantly hailed with such questions as ‘‘ What made you go on the 
shore to anchor?” “ What important business have you on that mud 
bank?” ‘Who was your pilot into such a fine harbour?” “Hope you 
enjoy your breezy situation!” ete. As the opium pipe was the im- 
mediate cause of our discomfort I determined to make it the means 
of bringing relief if possible. Capturing their opium lamp I con- 
cealed it, promising to restore it as soon as they should get the boat 
afloat. They stood the deprivation for an hour or two, but soon came 
begging for the lamp. I told them to get the boat off, and they should 

have their lamp forthwith. ‘They returned in a short time, shivering, 
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cringing, kow-towing and begging most piteously for it, saying they 
would die if they did not get it, and without their opium they were 
to weak to work or to do anything toward getting the boat off. After 
this was repeated several times, I saw that it was useless to hold out, 

and returned the lamp to them. In less time than it takes to write 
this they were down in the bottom of the boat, in the damp musty 
hold, inhaling the stupefying fumes that soon rendered them oblivious 
of all outward cares. As the day wore on the tide began to rise. 
Anxiously we watched it as inch by inch it crept nearer to us. It 
came within three feet of the boat, the spray from the little wavelets 
sprinkling the sides, and we thought that in half an hour more our 
suspense would be ended, and we afloat again. But there it stopped, 
like the cup of Tantalus, and, remaining stationary for a few minutes, 
began to recede. We were in despair. The tide had failed us! It 
was too late to send for help. The captain however assured us that 
the night would be higher than the day tide, and with this doubtful . 
assurance, we prepared to spend another night at our unique anchor- 
age. Charging the boatmen to keep faithful watch that the propitious 
moment might not pass unheeded, we retired. Sleep came but lightly 
to our eyes, and every change within and without was quickly noticed. 
In the fourth watch we felt the welcome sensation of the boat moving 
to the force of the incoming tide. Instantly I aroused the boatmen, 
not one of whom was on the watch and had much difficulty in shaking 
them out of their opium stupor in time to push the boat off into the 
deeper water. I told them to go on to the anchorage above and make 
the boat secure, but they refused, and pushing out into the middle of 
the stream, they cast two small anchors and went back to their opium. 

Waking from a brief doze, I felt a peculiar rocking motion in the boat, 
and looking out saw that we were drifting before the wind. As before, 
it took some time to arouse the boatmen, and when we began to look 
about, we found ourselves in a strange place, with both anchors gone, 
and the boat drifting helplessly we knew not whither. With difficulty 
they succeeded in pulling the boat to the shore where we made fast 
and awaited the morning, which showed that we had been swept down | 
‘several miles into a branch of the main stream, and in a few minutes 
more would have been dashed against the rocky sides of adam. It 
took several hours to recover the distance we had lost. 


Three miles beyond Shek-mun the river makes a sharp bend to 
the right and passing around the eastern extremity of a line of low 
hills enters its own peculiar country; a country of quiet, rural beauty. 
The broad plain that opens before us is enclosed on the east by the 
range of hills of which the White Cloud group is the southern terminal ; 
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and on the west by a range that runs through the Fa district and 
forms the watershed between this and the streams to the west. To 
the north rise the higher hills of Tsing-iin (7 3), and east of them 
the picturesque range in which our river takes its rise. The valley 
through which it flows in a winding course is full of varied attractive- 
ness. The bamboo groves that line the river, the pine clad hills 
further back, the grove embowered villages, the neat and well-tilled 
farms with evident signs of prosperity, make a picture of rural comfort 
and plenty most pleasing to the eye. The river, originally shallow and 
rapid, has been improved by dams, which serve the double purpose of 
irrigating the fields and confining the water into convenient channels 
for navigation. We are informed on good authority that one hundred 
and thirty-seven of these dams cross the river from the city of Tsung- 
fa downward. They are all built on the same general plan. A line 
of pine piles is driven in diagonally across the river, with an opening 
ten or twelve feet wide for the passage of boats, while at the lower 
extremity are sct immense water wheels, with endless series of bamboo 
cups which pour the water into a trough that conveys it to the fields. 
The dams are often built at short distances apart; with the mouths on 
opposite sides of the river, so that in threading the winding channel, 
the boats must take a zigzag course, not infrequently descending in 
order to ascend again. The height over which the water descends is 
from two to three feet, and in two places nearly four. One of the 
stiffest on the river is the first we encounter on the way up. I have 
occasion to remember this dam as I spent a night suspended over it. 
It was when coming down with the crew of opium-smokers. The 
captain was steering, and failing to see the proper opening of the dam, 
uc sent the boat, with all the force of the swift current, upon the pro- 
jecting piles at the side, the bow extending ten feet over, while the 
stern lay in the water above; and the rushing current strove to twist 
the boat around and drive the piles up through the bottom, in which 
case all would have been lost. The position was peculiar, not to say 
perilous, but the captain complacently assured me that we blocked up 
the way, so that boats could neither go up nor down without first 
helping us off. Before long the market boats began to descend. The 
first that approached inquired the state of things and believing the 
statement of our men, made fast above and did not attempt to come 
down. The next that came was more persévering, atid cautiously 
feeling its way down, found that there was room enough to pass over 
the dam, without touching us. As it swept easily down the men called 
out in no very complimentary language to the boat above to follow 
their example, which it did. Thus our hope of help from that sourcé 
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was gone, and all night long we remained there, with the rushing 
cataract on the one side, six large water wheels in full swing, creak- 
ing fearfully as they rolled around, on the other, and the market boats 
- going down with a shout beside us. Fortunately the hulk of our boat 
was strong enough to resist the unusual pressure, so that morning found 
us safe, and with the help of three additional boat crews, we were 
pulled off, and went on our way rejoicing. Besides these water wheels, 
the people supply their fields with water by means of endless chain 
pumps, a most convenient arrangement, by which water can be pumped 
up to almost any height. The pumps, which are portable, consist of 
an oblong box, in which a continuous chain of wooden-paddles, passes 
over pulleys at either end, connected with a treadle above, which two 
men work easily with their feet, a temporary shed, or large umbrella 
protecting them from the sun, as they pour an endless stream into the 
’ trench prepared to receive it. In dry weather scores of these may be 
seen along the banks of the stream, turning incessant streams of fresh 
water into the thirsty fields. Ifthe banks are high, two or more are 
placed above each other, with temporary trenches dug to connect them. 
The same pumps are used to drain the fish ponds, from which the rich 
mud accumulated is annually taken to enrich their fields. When the 
water wheels and pumps fail to carry a sufficient supply of water, resort 
is had to deep wells. All over the fields may be seen old fashioned 
well-sweeps—an upright post on which is swung a cross-beam, weighted 
with stones and turf at one end and holding the bucket on the other. 
Along the river, as we ascend, are many market towns, where the 
people gather in large numbers every fifth day, and back from the 
river the plain is thickly covered with villages many of them very 
populous. In one of the central towns, Chuk-liu (ff $}) the Presby- 
terian Mission has a small chapel from which a large section of country 
is conveniently reached. After sixty miles of winding through the 
lower section of the valley, the whole way agreeably broken by charm- 
ing bits of rural scenery, green hills and groves of trees interspersed, 
the hills become more numerous and striking, covered as they are 
with vegetation in many places. The fruit orchards are not the least 
attractive feature in the landscape. Groves of plain trees, with snow- 
white blossoms, send volumes of fragrance down the valley in the 
early spring. The olive trees excel in their magnificent proportions 
and symmetrical shapes, the most conspicuous being those opposite 
the market town of Shek-kok. - The li-chee are the most plentiful, in 
many places covering the river slopes of the lower hills, forming ex- 
tensive and densely shaded tracts. The trees grow in a most compact 
form, the thick rounded branches almost touching the ground in places. 
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The delicate pink of the young leaves and the strawberry-like fruit 
hanging in delicious clusters are most effective in giving beauty to the 
landscape. Besides these are the pumeloes, usually growing singly 
or in groups of several, their large white blossoms filling the air with 
a rich fragrance, and the large ornamental fruit hanging like immense 
lumps of gold among the green leaves. The hills too are covered 
with a great variety of wild flowering plants, azaleas, myrtles, roses, 
melastomas, etc. Leaving hamlets of less note behind us, we pass the 
large villages of Yeung-tsiin (48 $f) and Pau-u which face 
each other on opposite banks of the river—the latter celebrated for the 
capture of a tiger a few years ago, whose skin is carried in triumphal 
procession on the feast days of the gods—and come to the little market 
town of Tai-ping-cheung (4 4B #). Ascending the steep red clay 
bluff, we call at the London Mission Chapel, and are politely received 
by the assistant in charge. Thence onward through an ever-chang- 
ing series of upland scenes, we pass Kwai-tsui (§@% 4), picturesquely 
situated on a peculiar cliff that projects into the river in a way to 
suggest its name “tortoise lip.” Loh-kong (#% fig) and Shan-kong 
(gh fij) are marked by the fine wooded hills that rise behind each 
respectively. At the foot of the last hill that conceals the city of 
Tsung-fa, a prominent pagoda rises from a grove of trees, which were 
bright with the budding freshness of Spring when we passed. While 
just beyond is a fine stone bridge composed of great granite slabs, sup- 
ported by fifteen piers, spanning the little stream. The district city 
_is small and insignificant, but a large and prosperous trade centres in 
the important town of Kai-hau (#§ [) half a mile to the east. It is 
the outlet of a broad, fertile and populous plain that stretches to the 
east and north. ‘The London Mission has a flourishing station at this 
place, and a few miles to the east in the village of Shek-hang (4 ff) 
is a native Baptist Church, which, after a stormy beginning, seems to 
have settled down to a quiet, prosperous course. 

From this point the river becomes very narrow and difficult to 
travel as it flows down from the higher mountain regions. It was not 
however among these hills that our week was spent, but among the 
less frequented groups beyond fhe high ridge that hems the valley in 
on the north. The boat is dismissed and the overland journey begun. 
From Kai-hau (# [) northward the road for ten miles is a broad 
and pleasant wheel-barrow path, running between fertile fields under 
perfect cultivation. Broad fields of sugar-cane, pea-nuts, taro, rice, 
barley, peas, beans, squashes and many other crops flourishing in the 
rich soil, show that the husbandman labors not in vain. For several 
miles our eyes have been watching a slight depression in the line of 
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hills, which develops as we approach into a narrow defile through 
which the road passes over the mountains, rising gradually for five 
miles on the south side, and making the descent in two miles on the 
north side, the highest point attained being about one thousand feet 
above the plain. In the ascent on the south side the path follows the 
course of a picturesque mountain stream which almost at the very 
entrance treats us to the delightful view of several cascades falling 
with artistic grace over rocky precipices. The first of these, about 
twenty feet high, falls into a circular basin, deep and clear, where a 
barrier of rock hems it closely around, except a small opening on one 
side, whence the water escapes to flow down another fall into a pool of 
irregular shape and thence over shelving rocks into the ordinary bed 
of the mountain brook, rushing noisily around boulders that obstruct 
its way, and scattering perpetual showers of refreshing moisture over 
the ferns and grasses that hang affectionately over its sides. The 
defile is called ‘‘ the Gorge of the Dragon Pool” (j€ 7M jj). At the 
head of the highest fall is an altar erected on the spot that commands 
the most extensive view of the low lands stretching for leagues to the 
south. Offerings at this altar are supposed to propitiate the presiding 
divinity, who is credited with power fur good or evil over the fertile 
plain which he so effectively surveys from his lofty point of look out. 
Our path continues up the precipitous sides of the narrow defile, with 
the little stream a hundred feet and more beneath us, flowing alter- 
nately in quiet dignity through deep pools and rock bound channels or 
in noisy dashing down rapids and cataracts and around the grotesque 
rocks and boulders that rise in its course. The walls along a part of 
its course are like a piece of solid masonry, the strata of rock being 

- laid horizontally, like great blocks cut out for some massive building 
with jutting points and parapets as though designed by hand. Several 
incense mills have utilized the water power by turning the stream 
into small ducts and leading it to pour its strength into their overshot 
wheels which direct a set of tilt-hammers that crush into powder the 
dried branches and leaves of certain fragrant shrubs that grow on the 
hillsides adjoining. Smaller gorges open into the main defile, present- 
ing a variety of mountain views that more than compensate for the 
fatigue of the ascent. | 


A tramp of four miles up the ascending grade brings us to a 
mountain inn, the only one in the pass. It occupies a well-selected 
site where several valleys converge. Below it stretches the winding 
course of the stream we have followed; to the west rises a group of — 
well wooded hills, one especially conspicuous for the fine grove of 
noble trees that have escaped the wood-man’s axe. Immediately in 
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front of the inn are two beautiful liquid-amber trees, backed by a fine 
old pine, which gives an air of grace and refinement to the place. But 
the inn itself! perhaps the less said about it the better. It is a one- 
storeyed structure about twelve by eighteen feet in dimension, with no 
windows, and a single narrow door. There are two beds with covers 
you shrink from touching, and shudder as you see your own bedding 
laid upon them, and hurriedly command it to be removed before any- 
thing adheres. Two rude fire places, and before them two great heaps 
of ashes, kept in the house lest dampness should destroy their fertiliz- 
ing qualities, a heap of conglomerate rubbish, and an unspeakable loft 
complete the general view of the interior. In the absence of the 


regular innkeeper, a gurff old party (a stone mason, as we afterwards — 


learned), left in charge, growls out a negative to all questions about beds, 


provisions and general necessaries. Happily provided with all that is. 


needful, our supper is soon prepared, and with appetite sharpened by 
a walk of twenty miles, we eat with stoical indifference to the sur- 
roundings. Our attendants also manage to find the rice jar and some 
doubtful-looking wisps of dried salt greens, which they appropriate. 
As soon as darkness falls we spread our beds, some boards from the 
loft being made to do duty in the space before the door. We have 
scarcely fallen into the first doze, however, when a loud knocking at 
the door calls forth emphatic growls from our quasi host, and we are 
entertained by the following dialogue :—(Caller) “‘Open the door.” 
(Host) ‘‘I can’t.” (C.) “You must.’ (H.) “There is a bed against 
it.” (C.) “Take it away.” (H.) ‘The men are asleep.” (C.) “So 
early! wake them up.” (H.) “What do you want?” (C.) “I want 
to see your strange guest.” (H.) ‘*How do you know we have a strange 
guest?” (C.) “Some men who were passing told it in the village.” 
The bed is moved back at last. and the door opened. A man comes 
in with noisy greeting, which is met by emphatic, but suppressed dis- 
approbation. I lie still under the cover, listening to some original 
remarks upon my shoes and various articles of wearing apparel. A 
light is thurst over my face in spite of the host’s remonstrances and 
sharp rebuke for such.gross breaches of propriety in prying into people’s 
privacy. The intruder having satisfied his curiosity sums up the result 
of his observations in the remark, “ Humph! it is only a foreign 
devil,’’ and takes his departure. Sleep comes as sweet and refreshing 
in the dingiest, dirtiest inn as in the most palatial hotel, as we proved 
on this occasion, and soon after the first rays of light found their way 
through the glass tiles in the roof, we arose with a feeling of renewed 
strength and vigor. I had breakfast served on the lid of a traveling 
basket under the graceful branches of the liquid-amber trees, and was 
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the object of great curiosity to the dozen or more rustics from the 
neighbouring villages, who came with the earliest dawn to see the 
stranger. When breakfast was ready they were quietly reminded that 
good manners required them to withdraw while the guest was eating. 
They withdrew as requested, but from around the corners and the 
doorway kept a close watch upon all the proceedings. After breakfast 
I invited them near and had a long and friendly conversation, win- 


- ning their good-will to such an extent that they pressed me to remain 


several days with them and explore their mountain possessions. The 
leading man, a cross-eyed teacher, was especially agreeable, and dis- 
played considerable intelligence on subjects of general interest. I 
found them to be a colony of Hakkas, the name of their settlement 
being the San-hoi-tung (3 Bj ij) the ‘“‘ Newly-opened Ravine,” and 
under their skillful and economical management the valleys, long bare 
and fruitless, are becoming attractive as well as productive. Through 
all the region traversed on this journey I found that the Puntis or 
native Cantonese occupy most of the plains and level arable land, 
while the Hakkas are taking possession of the upper and less accessible 
valleys. Wherever they settle they plant fruit and other trees and 
the place begins at once to assume a thrifty, prosperous look. This 
occupation of the valleys is only the first step toward expansion over 
the adjoining plains. They are a frugal, thrifty, persevering race, 
and as farmers and laborers excel the Puntis, whom they are sure to 
supplant. I declined the cordial invitation of these mountain people, 
urging lack of time. The usual examination of my hair, clothes, 
shoes, etc., was submitted to, one of them naively remarking that my 
shoes were not made of iron as the visitor at the inn the night before 
had given them to understand, and another asking me to give some 
proof to them that I could see seven feet down into the earth, saying it 
was the general belief among them that foreigners could see as far into 
the solid earth as Chinamen could into clear water. Unable to gratify 
them on this point I took leaye of them. The hotel bill, which included 
supper and breakfast for my four Chinese attendants, lodging and the 
best bed for myself, with lights and other nevessaries, reached the sur- 
prising sum of twenty-two cents, and a smile of pleasure actually spread 
over the stone mason’s face, as the money was placed in his hands. 


Two miles further travel up a somewhat steeper ascent brought 
us to the top of the ridge about one thousand feet above the plain. 
The walk through the upper hills in the early morning was most 
enjoyable. The mist still lay in the valleys like banks of fleecy snow, 
and the hills rose up wondrously fresh and green by contrast. As we 
ascended the higher slopes the common Chinese pine, (Pinus Sinensis), 
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which is the chief source of the fire wood, and furnishes the tough, 
elastic timber used in the hulks of boats, and which was almost the 
only tree seen on the lower hills, is intermingled with and in some 
places quite supplanted by the finer pine, (Cunninghamia Sinensis), 
which produces the beautiful, smooth-grained timber so extensively 
used by builders and carpenters. Its stiff, regular shape and clearly 
defined outlines, give a peculiar charm to the hillside covered with it. 
From the height of the dividing ridge the view is most extensive and 


varied, stretching to the south as far as the eye can reach over broad | 


plains with their teeming villages. To the east and west the flanks 
of the ridges, through a depression in which we have ascended, hem 
us in, but to the north the space extends over successive plains, for 
many miles to the high mountain region beyond. We are on the line 
of division between-the Tsung-fa (# 44) and Tsing-iin districts. 
We see the little streams trickling down on opposite sides of the hills, 
their waters destined to follow widely separate routes, and reach outlets 
far remote from each other. A plain granite stone marks the line of 
separation between the two districts. 


On the slope of one of the upper hills a grave was pointed out, 
whose propitious location it was said, had brought the highest literary 
honor to the family of its occupant, a senior wrangler having been 
produced after twenty years. The geomantic influences of the place 
may be very efficacious, but are certainly rather hard to manage, if it 
takes twenty years to concentrate them sufficiently to produce one 
senior wrangler in a large clan that numbers its literary men by scores. 


The descent on the Tsing-iin side is very rapid, and from many 
points on the way we get excellent views of the unfrequented valley, 
in the midst of which stands my friend’s native hamlet and which he 
is careful to point out from time to time. Deep ravines open from the 
path with masses of tangled vegetation covering the little streams that 
trickle down them. A fine waterfall hard by the path descends forty 
or fifty feet over the rocks adding much to the attractiveness of the 
scene. We stop to rest where the path crosses the mountain stream 
under a fine spreading tree. This tree is reverenced as a god and 
worship paid to it by the passers by. A tablet with inscriptions des- 
criptive of its virtues was placed on some rocks at its foot, until 
sacrilegious hands, in hope of finding the silver or other precious 
substance that was supposed to give it such virtue, dug away the 
earth, removed the stones and destroyed the altar. | 


After a few miles’ walk we are in my friend’s village, and crowds 
of friends and acquaintances press around him with eager questions, of 
which I am the chief object. He answers them all to their evident 
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satisfaction. He places his house at my disposal for several days, but 
his generosity certainly exceeds his means of entertainment, and his 
heart is larger than his house. The small clay cottage contains but 
two rooms, one of which is occupied by his mother, a gentle, refined- 
looking old lady, and the other is filled, except for a small space about 
the door with farming implements and household utensils, so that 
there is scarcely room to turn around. A glance is sufficient to show 
that his offer of hospitality, however sincere, has been made without 
due consideration of the space at his disposal, and I immediately 
decide to proceed to the market town five miles below where a boat 
for temporary residence can easily be procured. A small stream flows 
past the viilage and a little open boat is soon in readiness to take us. 
down. We are in a district not previously visited by foreigners and I - 
become in consequence an object of unbounded curiosity. The news 
of my arrival has spread from hamlet to hamlet with astonishing 
rapidity and as the little boat sweeps down the creek, on every rising 
knoll and at every crossing stands a crowd of eager gazers intent upon 
getting some glimpse of the stranger, many calling to the ment men 
to go more slowly that they may see the better. 


Just before reaching the market town of T'ong-t'ong ) 
which is to be our head-quarters during our stay in the district, we 
come to the first and in many respects the chief object of interest in 
the whole neighbourhood—the great “Boiling Spring.”’ It is situated 
about fifty yards from the creek, and is of an irregular shape, being 
about thirty feet long by ten feet wide and four or five feet deep in 
the centre, a little to the west of the large spring is a smaller one 
circular in shape and about four feet in diameter. The hot streams 
well up from the bottom, which is covered with a fine whitish sand, 
and break forth in bubbles on the surface. The water is boiling hot, 
its high temperature being tested by some eggs which we placed in 
it and which in several minutes were sufficiently boiled for our use. 
A thick cloud of vapor rises from the water continually, being seen 
from a considerable distance, and this vapor is heavily charged with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and we are almost suffocated by this offensive 
gas, when the wind blows it in our faces. I was unable to determine — 
anything as to its chemical or medicinal qualities. The sulphureous 
gas seems not to adhere in the water, but to be dissipated as soon as 
it reaches the air. The spring is a great boon to the large village 


adjacent, which takes its name T‘ong-t'ong (#5 J#f), meaning “ Soup- 


pond,” or perhaps simply, “ Hot-water-pond” from this wonderful 
spring. The great volume of heated water which issues from it con- 
tinually flows into a ditch, whence it is conveyed into the adjoining 
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ficlds with no observable effeet other than that produced by ordinary 
water. When the fields are sufficiently irrigated the water is turned 
off toward the creek. Quantities of the water are carried daily to the 
houses for domestic use, and at times scores of village dames and 
maidens may be seen with baskets of clothes which they wash by the 
side of the spring. The abundance of swines’ bristles, dog hair, and 
feathers scattered along the margin show that it is extensively used in 
the less poetical work of butchering pigs, dogs, chickens, ete. Many 
stories are told of accidents that have happened here; of cattle forced 
into the boiling water and being immediately overcome, and other 
equally suggestive tales. On one occasion some young men from a 
theatrical troupe, having imbibed too freely of ‘“‘sam-shu,” proposed, 
as an act of bravado, to wade across the hot spring. Two of them 
made the attempt, but were no sooner in the water than they lost all 
power of movement and before help could reach them were scalded 
to death. The natives believe that underneath the spring is some 
precious substance which they call a “fire pearl” (4K FR), and that if 
this were removed the water would cease to boil. They looked with 
some suspicion on my examination ofthe spring, fearing that I 
might discover and remove the precious pearl and rob them of their 
wonderful spring. 

Soon after leaving the Hot Spring we reach T’ong-t’ong market, 
situated at the junction of three small streams, the Kat-ho (% jy), 
the Wong-fa (3g 44), and the Wan-tung (# ji]), which here unite to 
form the Pa-kong (7 7) River; and while waiting for the larger boat, 
which is to be our temporary abiding place, are surrounded by a dense 
crowd of spectators. Although our boat lies in the middle of the stream, 
the water is shallow enough.to allow the ever-increasing throngs to 
surround us without any serious inconvenience to themselves. We 
quietly endure their persistent inspection for several hours, not detect- 


ing any special signs of hostility, but are informed afterwards that the. 
young men of Ttong-t‘ong, who are a rough set, several hundreds in 


number, were seriously planning an attack. Some of them urged that 
with their numbers it would be a very easy matter to make away with 
this single foreigner and loot his baggage, and no one be any the wiser 
for it. No one in Canton need know how or where he disappeared. 
Others were not sure of being able to dispose of the “ barbarian” so 
easily, saying that he no doubt had arms concealed that would prove 
most destructive if used, and spoke of a mysterious weapon that, shot 
upwards, would send missiles to great distances if need be, which 
would fall in unexpected places and exploding destroy men and houses. 
Their pletting was overheard by some men from my friend’s village 
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who generously became my champions and assured them that any 
attack on me would not only be heard of quickly in Canton, but that 
they and their whole clan would take my part—an old feud existing 
between the villages making them all the more ready to resist the 
T‘ong-t’ong roughs. In this way the matter blew over, while I re- 
mained unconscious alike of the plots of enemies and the champion- 
ship of unknown friends. At length a comfortable buat was found 
and we were relieved from the hot sun and prying crowds. Sending 
my card and two betel-nuts to the local constable I received a call 
from him, and every assuyance of his protection. My friend quietly 
mentioned the hostile demonstrations of the afternoon and urged him 
to special vigilance. 


From T‘ong-t'ong as the centre several excursions were made to 
places of interest. The first was through the great Temple Pass to the 
town of Shek-kok (4% $4), and the little city of Fat-kong (fi fj) a 
distance of fourteen miles. Securing two stout coolies and a mountain 
chair, the distance was rapidly traversed, the coolies going at a swing- 
ing gait, nearly six miles an hour. The way leads along the front of 
T‘ong-t‘ong village, the largest in the plain, with a fine grove of 
chestnuts, oaks, camphor and other trees behind it. On the right the 
Boiling Spring sends up clouds of vapor, and the water being turned 
into the fields, full half an acre of the black soil is enveloped in steam 
as the heated water percolates through it. We cross several fine 
streams, sometimes on rustic bridges, and again by shallow fords. In 
places the road lies between hedges of rose trees, covered with white 

and fragrant flowers. Pear trees in bloom deck the landscape here 
and there, and liquid-amber trees in the delicate fréshness of their 
new leaves, reminding one of the maple. trees at home, give a peculiar 
charm to the picture. These trees, so chaste and stately, are to me the 
best emblems of grace and dignity. The hillsides are covered with 
flowers, chiefly the “raphiolepis indica,” a showy little shrub when in 
bloom, with its white flowers tinged with the faintest touch of pink, 
but in no way conspicuous when the flowers are gone. Groves of | 
camphor trees sending forth new shoots and many groups of pines, 
arranged mostly in sets of three abound. I must have seen nearly a 
score of these triads of pines, noble specimens of their kind, each with 
a little altar at its foot with signs of recent worship. Numerous and 
attractive valleys open up on either side as we pass, making us regret 
the shortness of the time that compels us to pass them with only a 
* brief glance. About half the distance is passed, when we reach the 
largest of the three streams that unite at T'ong-t‘ong. It is called 
the ‘River of Good Luck” (7 ji) and is a clear, rapid strearh of sweet 
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water. We cross it below a sharp bend, and going a few hundred 
yards through an evergreen tunnel—a deeply cut path covered over 
completely by shrubs and vines—come to the river again, which has 
flowed nearly a mile around the curve to accomplish the same dis- 
tance. Two miles further on we enter the Great Temple Pass, which 
is about one mile long, the hills at the lower extremity being high and 
precipitous. The stream winds in two long curves through the pass, 
falling near the centre over some rapids which prove a serious obstacle 
to navigation, the crews of three boats being necessary to pull one up. 
The hills along the pass are quite aglow with rhododendrons, scarlet 
and lavender, covering the slopes with their attractive colors. Near 
the head of the pass is a large temple where a grand celebration is 
held every five years.in honor of the river deities that the River of 
Good Luck may not fail to meet the expectations which its name 
naturally awakens. An attractive grove of trees covers the hills op- 
posite the temple, and just above a deep and picturesque valley opens 
in the ridge of hills against which the temple is built. Crossing the 
river again, we strike across more level couutry, passing through several 
large villages, and a peculiar temple, with a diagonal doorway called 


| the “field protecting temple” (J& fA Mj) are soon at the important 


market town of Shek-kok (47 $§), which is the head of navigation for 
all boats and the centre of trade for a large district. We meet with a 
good reception from the people and dispose of a large number of books, 
but absolutely fail to find anything fit to eat. We are on the divid- 
ing line or rather the place of admixture between the Hakkas and 
Puntis. The population is about equally divided at this point, while 
to the east the people are all Hakka, and to the west most of them 
are Puntis; but, as remarked above, the Hakkas are pushing westward 
and are found in greater or less numbers in all the mountain valleys 
and less accessible regions. One mile from Shek-kok is the military 
post of Fat-kong (4 fj), which has had an interesting and at times 
a bloody history. It is a very small place enclosed by a circular wall 
with only one gate. Inside is nothing but government buildings, a 
college, and quarters for some troops. A few years ago the people 
rose up in rebellion, deposed the officer and locked him up in his little 
city. It would have gone hard with him, if relief had not come from 
Canton in time, and three thousand Tung-kun braves broke up the 
siege and released the magistrate. As a consequence of this escapade 
several hundreds of those concerned lost their heads. Fat-kong is on 
a plain with high mountains to the north and south. To the south 
the high ridge is somewhat broken. To the north is a fine ridge full 
two thousand feet above the plain in which is a celebrated fortress 
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ealled the Kun-yam-chai (#% # $f), where not long ago a band of one 
thousand robbers fortified themselves and carried on a predatory war 
upon the valleys below. On the return to T’ong-t‘ong in the after- 
noon the various places of interest were reviewed in the reverse order, 
the completed picture in most instances being more attractive than the 
partial or fragmentary view had been. 


The next day was occupied in an excursion to the Wong-fa-shek- | 
chai (#44, F Ff), a rocky fortress fifteen miles to the east. For the 
first three miles we retraversed the path of the previous day, and after 
that followed the course of the small stream called Wong-fa creek. 
The hedges covered with white roses, the isolated pine trees, standing 
singly or in groups of three, the abundance of wild flora, and the 
great variety of cultivated plants, pass quickly as we hurry on in our 
slender seat suspended from bamboo poles on the shoulders of the 
robust coolies. Five miles of this rapid travel bring us to the entrance 
of a fine pass in the hills called the ‘‘Wong-fa Gorge.” It extends 
for eight miles without a break. The stream that flows through it is 
small and its course blocked up in many places by immense granite 
boulders, About one-third of the way up these great masses of rock 
are so placed as to form convenient piers for a fine bridge across the 
stream, the timbers being morticed into the natural rocks and made 
secure by braces fastened from one to the other. It is a relief when 
the coulies call a halt and ask me to walk over a part of the rough 
path. The hills on the south side are of a different formation from 
those on the north, the latter being more smooth and regular, while 
the former are steep and precipitous, with numerous projections and 
deeply cut ravines running down to the river. In places the whole 
mountain side is covered with mosses and festoons of a vining plant 
(delima sarmentosa) the rough leaves of which are used in polishing 
metal. It flowers in full clusters of delicate white blossoms, of a 
peculiarly pleasant fragrance, sweetening the whole valley with their 
perfume. Several water-falls of fine proportions pour over the cliffs, 


sometimes almost dcluging the narrow foot path, the chief of these 


flows down a narrow ravine, and is not seen on the way up until we 
are somewhat past it, when, turning around, its fine sheet falling a 
hundred feet and more down the stcep rock, flashes like a fairy picture 
before us. A little further is a narrow gorge not. more than sixty 
yards across with steep, shrub-covered walls and a stream of clearest 
water flowing down. Up the gorge a pathway leads through a gate- 
way in the rock to some villages in the valleys beyond. A mile fur- 
ther and another fall of fifty feet comes down in a slender stream like 
strands of silver laid against the black rock of the cliff. On the 
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opposite side the hills become more thickly covered with trees, and 
down a narrow ravine a noisy brook comes pouring, leaping over a 
high precipice near the river. Just beyond this point on the south 
side our path passes over the top of a waterfall which must make it 
perilous crossing when the water is high. Near the head of the pass 
the hills converge and the stream flows in u deep channel only a few 
feet wide between solid rocks. The water chafing under the restraints 
of these narrow limits has worn many bowls, and wells, and mortar- 
shaped holes. Stones forced by the constant motion of the water 
around these indentations have eroded the hard iron-like rock and left 
these strange shapes as witnesses of their action. Emerging from this 
pass we enter the Wong-fa valley, where six or seven small villages in 
fine positions, comprise the population. Here as in the upper valleys 
of the Lienchow river, the people suffer from goitre. We proceed at 
once to the village at the foot of the fortified hill and make inquiries 
about the ascent. No one will act as our guide, being suspicious of our 
motives in seeking the place. After receiving various evasive answers 
and some that were entirely misleading, we determine to find the way 
for ourselves. It is a steep, hot climb, the hill is bare and the path 
uncertain, but getting clear of the lower hills, we see the fortress rise 
full before us. It is a great mass of columnar rock rising, like an im- 
mense pile of masonry, high above all the surrounding hills. It was 
used as a fortress from early times and was one of the last places to 


yield in the struggles at the close of the Ming dynasty. <A brave | 


garrison, formed of intrepid spirits that refused to submit to the Man- 
chu rule, gathered in its caverns, carrying their treasures with them. 
Being in communication with the surrounding peasantry, who secretly 
supplied them with provisions, they were able to make a long and 
stubborn resistance. The fates however were against them, and at last 
overcome by want of food, they were compelled to surrender. Their 
treasures of gold and silver, with ornaments of jade and pearl, are 
still believed to lie buried somewhere in the caves of this rocky peak. 
Many attempts have been made to find and appropriate them, all of 
which have proved signal failures. Popular superstition surrounds 
the place with supernatural beings, probably spirits of the departed 
heroes, who keep faithful watch over their precious treasures deposited 
centuries ago. Vague stories are told of persons hardy enough to 
enter the inner caves, and seize the gold or silver; but they were not 
left in peaceful enjoyment of it. The wrath of the spirits followed 
them and painful sickness seized them, dizziness, nausea and other 
evils prostrated them, until the treasure was returned or used in 
sacrifices to the spirits. I have a shrewed suspicion that some of the 
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Chinese friends who accompanied me, had a vague hope that I might 
find the treasure for them. With the power of looking several feet into 
the earth, attributed to foreigners, they supposed that I could easily 
detect it even though carefully buried away. If such hopes inspired 
them they were sadly disappointed. No trace of buried treasure ap- 
peared, nor any signs of the guardian spirits, though one of the men 
saw a large water spider, or lizard, which he thought might be one of 
the goblins detailed to keep watch. The peak, which seems a solid 
mass of rock, contains three caves, the largest and most important 
being near the top, the entrance to it on the north. It is called the 
Sam-po-fong (3 Bride Chamber,” and also the Nii-tsz-fong 
(Zc F fF) the “Maiden Boudoir.” The interior rudely resembles a 
Chinese house, with the reception room, table, chairs, and small rooms 
leading off. The natural resemblance, if any existed, has no doubt been 
increased by artificial means. From this main chamber, an interior 
passage leads to the next cave called the So-tsz-ngam (§% #§ §%) or 
‘Cormorant Cave,” which has also an outer opening lower down the 
hill. It is a low damp place, with nothing to attract one. The other 
cave is still smaller, and all have pools of water fed by constant drip- 
ping from the roof. The fortress is now entirely deserted, and scarcely 
any signs of its ever having been occupied remain. From time to 
time it has been the resort of bands of outlaws, but is not convenient 
enough to serve their purposes except when driven to desperation. Its 
use in former times accounts for the excellent road up the pass, which 
the people of the valley find to their interest to keep in good repair. 
Returning to the village at the foot of the hill we find the people quite 
changed in their manner. Assured of our good intentions they are 
all friendliness, and urge me to remain several days in their valley, 
promising to explore the fortress more thoroughly with me, and to 
show the way to some other places of great interest. Their offer of 
hospitality however comes too late, so I have to decline and hasten 
back to the boat. 

The two following days are spent among the people in the market 
towns and villages adjacent, where abundant opportunities are given 
them to see and hear the foreigner and supply themselves with the 
books he carries. I receive more civility than rudeness, and leave 


with a more favorable opinion of the people than previous report would 


have led me to form. 

Leaving the fine old hills with their gorges, fortresses and water 
falls we go slowly down the river, turning back continually toward the 
lofty peaks that are receding farther and farther to the east. Pro- 
minent among them stands the Wong-fa fortress, its bristling pinnacles 
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‘sharply defined against the sky. To the south of it stretches the “Five 
Peak Range.” There are in fact ten peaks distinctly outlined, but five 
stand out above the rest and give the ridge its name. As we descend, 
the river becomes less attractive; the hills recede and become small 
and barren. Sabbath is spent at Kwan-tsin a large market 
town, noted for its flies and its pork, but showing quite a stoical in- 
difference to me and my books. It is the residence of the township 
officer. Towards evening a strange procession is seen entering the 
town and proceeding to the mandarin’s yamen. There are about 
two hundred men armed with old muskets and spears, and carrying 
peculiar, triangular flags, black, with white and red borders. Near. 
the head of the procession, a man in fetters is carried in a chair. It 
transpires that this is a thief caught in the act of robbing a house, and 
the whole village have turned out to carry him to the yamen, where 
by the loss of his head he will soon pay the penalty of his crime. 
They are all armed to prevent a rescue by the man’s own village 
which proves to be no other than the redoubtable T‘ong-t'ong men- 
tioned above. 


From Kwan-tsin onward the river flows between low banks, and 
over nearly one hundred dams before the North River is reached. 
Immense flocks of geese feed on the meadows and along the stream. 
They are of a large breed, not infrequently weighing five catties when 
full grown. For the last six miles the river is a dreary sluggish, 
ditchlike stream, and it is with a feeling of relief that we escape from 
it, into the broad North River, which we enter at the head of the 

uHVus Tsing-iin Pass. Immediately we are in the midst of a grand 
elite in the mountains, six miles in extent. The river flows ina 
isep, clear stream, between lines of lofty hills. The charms of this 
pass culminate in the middle of its course, where the hills on either 
side rise in fine wooded slopes, those an the north extending to a 
height of nearly eighteen hundred feet above the water, those on the 
south being somewhat lower. | 

On the north, a series of Buddhist monasteries rise one above 
another in the midst of a splendid thickly wooded ravine. The groves 
of Fi-loy-tsze, are well-known throughout this province and need no 
introduction to the residents of Canton. The picturesque glen, down 
which the sprakling cascade leaps, the pool at its foot where the 
children delight to play, the cool-sweet water, praised by every visitor; 
the deep groves and shady-paths leading to the upper hights; the cool 
retreats, with massy seats, and quiet nooks, where tired nerves may 
rest undisturbed, the luxuriant vegetation rich in many floral treasures; 
the wealth of flowering plants, prominent among which are several 
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fine species of rhododendron, that cover the hills with their mantle of 
brilliant colors; the abundance of delicate ferns, and many other 
attractions that we cannot now mention, combine to make it a place 
which all who have known its charms long to revisit; a place not 
merely to alight at for a moment in our hurried flight as the legend 
represents the Buddha to have done, but one to linger in amid its 
rocks and trees in the full enjoyment of its manifold delights. From 


-Fi-loy onward our course is down the well known North River to 


Sam-shui, and thence by the Pearl River to the “City of Rams,” 


- the whole circuit of our journey from beginning to end, being about 


three hundred and fifty miles. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF SUCHOW. 
By Rev. A. P. PARKER. 
II. 


[HE city is an oblong square lying nearly north and south, some- 

thing over four miles long by over two miles wide. The wall is 
nearly thirty feet high, having an embankment on the inside twenty 
feet wide at the base, and wide moats on both the inside and outside. 
As originally built by Wu Tz-sii, in the 6th year of King Wang of 
the Cheu, the circumference of the city, or length of the city wall, 
was forty-seven /i and 1262 feet, equal to fifteen and one half miles. 
There were cight land gates, representing the eight winds of heaven 
(Li & KK 7\ WB), and eight water gates representing the eight diagrams 
of the earth (LY fy Hp). It is recorded that when Wu Tz-sii 
set about the founding of the city he “ prospected the ground, tasted 
the water, observed the heavens and planned the carth” (#4 -—- @ 3K 
Si KE: Hh), and after taking the result of these somewhat extensive 
and complicated observations, he selected the site and built the great 
city. It is a matter of some speculation as to what was the nature of 
these seemingly comprehensive observations. But the ominous jingle 
of the characters in the sentence indicate, too plainly to be mistaken, 
that the famous Tz-sii empluyed geomancers and astrologers to assist 
him in selecting a site for the proposed city. 


Inside the main city were two smaller cities (}#f). One was called 
the Small City of Wu, and was ten /i—over three miles—in circum- 
ference. In the beginning of the Ming dynasty only the south gate of 
this ‘Small City” remained—with its watch tower which was used as 
the office of the night patrol. It was completely demolished in the 
reign of Kia Tsing a.p. 1522. 
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_ The second inner city was called “‘ Wu Tz-sii City,”’ and was nine 
li and 1620 feet—about three and one half miles—in circumference. 
Outside of the main city and surrounding the whole, was another. 
wall or defence ($f), nearly sixty-nine /i—twenty-three miles—in 
circumference. There are no traces of either of these outer or inner 
walls remaining at the present day. 

Of the original eight gates, six remain open, the other two having 
been walled up. The Ch'ang ([fJ) Gate was so named to represent the 
Gate of Heaven ([iJ [8)) through which blows the cool Western Breeze 
BL). The Sir (FF) Gate was named for Wu Tz-sii, under whose 
superintendence the city was built. The Pan (8%) Gate took its name 
from the appearance of the water in the canal or lake near the gate, a 
strong eddy or whirlpool in which led to the belief that a dragon was 
“coiled up” (4%) under the water. Hence it is called Coil Gate. 

The following legend is connected with the Ts‘i (#§) Gate :— 
Hoh Li, king of Wu having conquered the king of Ts‘i, took the 
daughter of the latter for a wife for his son. She, being quite young, 
soon became very homesick, and wept day and night till she fell ill. 
Hoh Lii, in order to comfort her, opened a gate in the north side of 

the city and built a tower over it, to which the young lady might go at 
pleasure, and look toward her native land. Hence the gate was named 
“The Gate for Looking toward (&2 

The Liu (#f) Gate was named after the district Liu Hien, through 
which flowed the Liu river. The name of this distriet was long ago 
changed. The Fung ($$), commonly called Fu, Gate is said by some 
to have been named for the Fung mountain ($$ {lj)—the original # 
being afterwards changed to $f. Others give a different origin for 
the name, but there is no certainty about it. 

In the eleventh month of the 10th year of K'ai Hwang of the 
Sui, a.p. 592, nearly two years after the imperial forces had conquered 
the kingdom of Chén (fi) of which Wu formed a part, the natives of © 
Wu rose in rebellion, headed by Shéng Yuen-hwai and others. Yang 
Soh, Duke of Yuih, was ordered to lead the imperial. troops against 
the *‘robbers” (all rebels in China are “thieves and robbers” in 
the eyes of the government). It being impossible, in the opinion of 

. Yang Soh, on account of the character of the ground, and perhaps for 
other reasons, to fortify and defend the city, he memorialized the 
Emperor to allow the people, governmental establishments, &c., to be 
removed to Hungshan, about four miles west of the city. Accordingly 
a new city or fortified town was built at the foot of Hungshan, and 
the old city was evacuated and left to the rebels. This state of things 
lasted nearly forty years, It is related that in the construction of the 
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new fortifications, the mechanic was using chu (jj) timber—a kind of 
oak—with which to make the posts of the gates. Yang Soh on seeing 
it asked the workman how long that timber would last. ‘Forty years,”’- 
was the reply. ‘That is sufficient,” said Yang Soh, “for in less than 
forty years this city will be abandoned and the old city re-occupied.” 
Sure enough, in the reign of Cheng Kwan, about thirty-eight years 
afterwards, the old city was retaken and the rebels driven out. But 
the city was the scene of many fierce conflicts in subsequent years be- 
tween the imperial forces and the natives (“robbers”) who attempted, 
time and again, to gain their independence. Ience in that part of the 
History relating to the wall, there are records of numerous breaches 
and demolitions of the wall and of the subsequent repairs. At one © 
time in the reign of K'‘ai Ili of the Sung, a.p. 1205, the wall was 
almost totally destroyed, and the city moat was nearly filled with 
débris, and was used for caltrop (2%) ponds and paddy fields. 

There is a very minute and detailed account of the rebuilding of 
the wall about the end of the Yuen dynasty a.p. 1350, at the time of 
the insurrection of the Red Turbanned Thieves (££ Wf fp). But it was 
almost wholly destroyed again in the succeeding wars. ‘Thi last time 
noted in the history of its repair, was that made in the reign of Kang 
Hi, a.p. 1662, by the Governor of Suchow Han Shi-k‘i. He partially 
rebuilt and thoroughly repaired the wall. 

‘At present (1824)” writes the historian, “the wall is 15 miles 
long (i.e. the cireumference of the city) 24 feet high and 15 feet thick. 
There are 57 bastions, 3051 parapets, and 157 official establishments 
and barracks and arsenals.” 

‘Whatever breaches were made in the wall during the T‘ai Ping 
rebellion have been long since repaired. The wall is officially inspected 
once a month and all needed repairs are promptly made. From all 
that I can learn, I believe the present wall stands on nearly the same 
foundation that was first laid by Wu Tz-sii 2,895 years ago. There 
are considerable suburbs outside of each of the gates, containing in all 
perhaps 75,000 inhabitants. Probably one fifth of the area included 
in the walls is vacant ground, partly fields in cultivation, and partly 
covered with débris. A large part of the destroyed district, however, 
has been built up during the last fifteen years. 

The population of the city proper is about 225,000. These figures 
are based on a sort of census made this year by the Tithing Office 
(f® "A Jay), which though not perfectly accurate, is still sufficiently so 
to afford a basis for a tolerably correct estimate of the population. It 
is an evidence of the curious notions of Chinese historians, as to what 
a topography or history of a city ought to set forth, that nowhere in 
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the nearly 8000 pages of this Topography and History of Suchow, is 
any mention made of the population of the city, from the time it was 
founded to the time the book was published. The census taken by 
the Tithing Office is not so much for the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of inhabitants, as to provide a means of accounting for every 
body that lives in the city, so that vagabonds and thieves may be 
more easily caught. The Tithing Office is charged with the duty of 
obtaining the name and occupation. and residence of each head of a 
family, his wife’s parents’ names, the number of sons and daughters, 
and servants, and opium-smokers. 

lf the returns to the last item are correct it indicates that nearly 
half the adult population of the city take opium. It may be remarked, 
by the way, that the efforts of the former acting Governor and present 
Treasurer, Tan (j#) to suppress the opium dens have not been as per- 
- manently successful as was to be hoped. While he held the office of 
Iu Tai, the dens were rigorously closed and violators of the law were 
promptly punished. But since the present Governor came into office 
much laxity has prevailed, and I notice that opium dens are being 
gradually opened again. But the efforts of acting Governor T'an were 
not wholly without good results, for I have been told by an intelligent 
native who is in a position to know, that the amount of opium- 
smoking is very sensibly less than it was before Governor T'an began 
operations against it. 

To return. The census, though having the appearance of giving 
great attention to detail, is really carelessly made, and cannot be de- 
pended on for perfect accuracy. The “census takers” do not in every 
ease take pains to get exact answers to the questions—but either make 
an estimate from their own general knowledge of a given family, or 
ask a neighbor or acquaintance about the family in question. Still, 
taking this as a basis, we are not far wreng in estimating the popula- 
tion at 300,000 including the suburbs, and hence our former guesses 
of 500,000 to 700,000, are quite wide of the mark. In all probability, 
if a correct census of the whole of China could be taken, it would 
appear that the estimate of 400,000,000 population would be equally 
incorrect, and that there are in reality not more than 250,000,000 
inhabitants in China. We frequently over-estimate the population of 
a Chinese city from seeing the crowds in the streets, while we do not 
make sufficient allowance for the narrowness of the streets, which cause 
a comparatively small number of people to have the appearance of a 
great crowd. If the streets were as wide as those of American and 
English cities, the crowd would be very much scattered and present 
the appearance of a much smaller population. The crowds that pass 
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along the thoroughfares of many of the large cities of America could 
not be accommodated, even as foot passengers, in the narrow streets 
of the best of Chinese cities. 

Another fact to be taken into the account is, that there are no 
houses in Chinese cities built higher than two storeys—at least none 
that I have seen. Hence the same amount of population cannot 
possibly exist on the same area as is the case in our home cities where 
houses are built from three to ten storeys high. — 

I will conclude this paper with an account of a somewhat famous 


(among Suchow people) Taoist temple, known among forcigners as 


THE CITY TEMPLE, 

This is perhaps the most noted and popular pleasure resort and place 
of worship in the city. It is situated near the centre of the city, and - 
is called by the Chinese Yuen Miao Kwan (¥ Rp #f). The grounds of 
the temples (there are two) embrace perhaps two acres, in the form of 
an oblong square. The two temples occupy one end of the enclosure. 
The one in front— The Temple of the Three Pure Ones ”—besides 
containing a very large idol, and the one hundred and twenty gods 
worshipped, each one by persons of a given age, has also very extensive 
picture galleries in the hall or outer room running around the central 
room: which contains the idols. In these galleries may be obtained 
numerous specimens of Chinese fine art, pictures in water colors of 
flowers and pretty women, sages and genul, holy Buddhas and kitchens 
gods, temples, pagodas and landscapes innumerable, which though 
utterly devoid of perspective, and presenting many grotesque-looking 
combinations, still give a pretty correct idea of the object represented, 
and at all events have the merit of cheapness as compared to the works 
of Western masters. 

Behind the temple of the Three Pure Ones, is the “ Mi Lo” Precious 
Pavillion, ‘This has long been in ruins, but is now being repaired— 
almost rebuilt—by Mr. Wu, the wealthy banker of Hangchow, at a 
cost of Tls. 180,000. A large open space in front of the first temple 
is used as a kind of bazaar, and a large ground rent is derived from it 
by the Taoists. Tere ‘all sorts and conditions” of pedlars and dealers 
in every kind of knick-knacks and toys “most do congregate.””?’ Many 
matsheds are built about in various places which are used for tea- 
drinking and story-telling and doctors’ shops. Punch and Judy, peep 
shows—many of the pictures of the latter are foreign—mountebanks, 
monkey shows, comic singers, &c., &c., may always be seen there. It 
is the place where every body goes that has nothing else to do. The 
haughty /iterateur, the clerk on a furlough, the artisan having a holi- 
day, the devout woman leading her child and bringing her offcring of 
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incense and paper money, the loafer, the riff-raff, the scum and dregs 
of the city—all go there from time to time to drink tea and “ talkee 
talkee,” burn incense and seek their fortune, buy a curio, hear a story, 
or see a show. At titnes, when the crowd 1s not large, it is a good 
place to preach and distribute books, especially if one stands near the 
entrance on the street. But generally it is unpleasant, and some times 
unsafe for a foreigner to stop long in the place. Especially is this the 
case in the afternoons of fine days, and on the Chinese holidays. A 
fun-loving and impudent crowd will gather around a foreigner in an 
instant, and their boisterous language soon leads on to pulling and 
pushing, and sometimes to throwing brickbats. 

The History says that a temple was first built on this site in the 
reign of Hien Ning of the Tsin, a.p. 275. The Mi Lo Pavillion was 
_ built a.p. 1435. ‘The temple of the Three Pure Ones was built a.p. 
1177. These temples have undergone many vicissitudes since they 
were first built, having been at various times more or less injured or 
nearly destroyed by soldiers, fire or lighting, and again repaired, some- 
times from Imperial donations, sometimes by the governor and other 
officials, and sometimes by the people. The emperor Kien Lung, 
during his southern progresses, visited the temple several times, and 
had three altars built there at which he worshipped. He also bestowed 
upon the temple Tls. 300 and three Imperial autographs. Wonderful 
stories are told in the History of the miracles that were wrought when 
these temples were being built or repaired. | 

When the Mi Lo Pavillion was to be repaired at one time, the 
contractor sent two men to Chinkiang to procure the necessary timbers. 
On their return to Suchow, a violent storm arose and their raft of 
timber was broken and scattered. In great consternation they appealed 
to heaven, saying, ‘‘ We have bought this timber to build a Pavillion 
with for the Gemmy Emperor, but now it i3 all scattered and lost, 
how can the Pavillion be built?’ Immediately, it is said, the wind 
ceased and the waves became quiet, a Tavist divinity appeared in the 
sky and the men reverently worshipped him and went on their way. 
They had not gone far till they found their*timbers all gathered to- 
gether again, not one piece missing. They proceeded with the raft to 
its destination and the Pavillion was repaired with great reverence 
and amid great rejoicings. | 

When the Three-Pure Temple was to be repaired the last time 
in 1817, after it had been struck by lightning, a large pillar was needed 
but could not be obtained, and the work had to be abandoned in 
consequence. The next year, a fisherman of Chang Sbuh, while fish- 
ing in the Yang-tz river, caught a heavy object in his net which he 
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supposed to be a great fish. But on obtaining assistance and haul- 
ing it ashore at Fuh Shan he found ‘it to be a large log of timber, 
seventy feet long and perfectly round and straight. The contractor at 
Suchow was notified of this strange occurrence, and he immediately 
proceeded to have the wonderful timber brought to Suchow, and found 
it to be just what was wanted to repair the temple with. Hence it 
was called “The Divine Timber produced by the Efficacy of Mountain 


and Sea” (lj 3) 


The two buildings, as they now stand, were thoroughly repaired, 
the Pavillion in 1675, and the Temple in 1818. They were very 
much injured by the Tai Pting rebels, who used many of the timbers 
with which to construct a look-out stand for use in watching the 


movements of the Imperial forees outside the city. | 
(Tv be continued.) 


= 


Correspondence, 


Mr. Epitor :— : 
There are a number of passages of the Word of God, which are 


of such special interest and importance to us missionaries that they 
need to be kept in special remembrance, and their correct meaning to 
be always presented. One of these passages is the one quoted by St. 
Peter from the Prophet Jvel, on the day of Pentecost, “ And it shall 
come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” Acts. 11. 21. The same passage is also quoted by St. 

Paul in his epistle to the Romans, chapter x. 13. The Apostle Paul 
from the manner and connection of which he quotes makes it plain how 
he understood this text. Under the Jewish dispensation the blessings 
of redemption were in a measure restricted to the Jews; but under 
the Gospel dispensation this restriction is entirely done away and the 
blessings of salvation are as freely offered to the Gentiles as to the 
Jews. ‘ For” as St. Paul says, “there is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
eall upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” Notwithstanding St. Peter quoted this passage of 
the prophesy, it required a special revelation to enable him to under- 
stand the full import of the passage, viz., that under the Gospel dis- 
pensation the blessings of salvation were free to the Gentiles as to the 
Jews. But the enlightening influences of the Holy Spirit in connection 
with the vision from heaven led him to comprehend the truth and 
‘he expressed it thus “‘ Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons. But in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.” Act. x. 34-35. Cornelius, who 
by the direction of an angel had sent for Peter, was originally a 
Gentile, a Roman centurion, and by birth a heathen. But through 
his residence in Judea ‘he nad come to the knowledge of the true God 
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an? worshipped him with all his house. When therefore St. Peter 
understood the whole facts of the case, viz., that God had sent his 
angel to this Gentile directing him to send for Peter—and the Spirit 
of God had said to Peter “ go with them nothing doubting,” he was 
fully convinced of the truth that the Gentiles were called to be fellow- 
partakers with the Jews of the blessing of the Gospel. This revela- 
tion to St. Peter and the reasoning of St. Paul are our full warrant, 
as missionaries to preach the Gospel to the Chinese and the people of all 
nations in the full assurance that “ whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.” It is a full and all-sufficient salvation 
and all are earnestly invited to come and accept of its gracious provi- 
sion of mercy and salvation. 


But these passages are sometimes quoted to sustain the opinion 
that persons sie worship the God of their respective countries, and 
act according to the light around them, shall be saved. These passages, 
taken according to their connection and the scope of their meaning, 
afford no support to any such opinion. In the passage as it occurs in 
Joel 11. 32, it reads “‘ Whosvever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be delivered ;’”’ and in Romans x. 14, in the immediate context, 
St. Paul says, “ llow then shall they eall on him in whom they have 
not believed ? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard?” It is therefore clear that the meaning of the passage ts, 
that those who call upon Jehovah, the true God, the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth, shall be saved. The meaning, as éxpressed by 
St. Peter, is precisely the same: “ Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons.” Peter, as a Jew, of course believed that there 
was only one true God, Jehovah. He used Theos in this passage as 
referring to Jehovah. “ But in every nation he that feareth him, (é.e. 
Jehovah) and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.”” What were 
the facts that were before his mind at this time? ‘They were these: 
He himself while engaged in prayer to God had been favored with a 
vision and been directed to go where he was invited to go. He had 
rg learned from the statement of Cornelius, as well as before from 
lis messengers, that he, though a Roman by birth, worshipped God 
according to the teachings of the Old Testament, and that God had 
sent an angel to him when he was engaged in prayer and fasting. 
Thus this Roman, while worshipping Jehovah, had a direct revelation 
from God, as Peter himself, a Jew, had under similar cireumstances. 
What else could he say but what he did say “ But in every nation he 
that feareth him (i.e. God, the true God) and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him.” The expression worketh righteousness in this — 
connection obviously refers to the performance of such duties as God 
requireth of men. 3 

As sustaining the view of the passage which I have expressed 
above, I am happy to quote from the commentary by Dr. Lange as 
edited by Dr. Schaff on Acts. x. 55. ‘“ These words are oftert mis- 
applied by those who allege that it matters not what a man believes, 
if he only fears God, and does that which is right, avoids sin and leads 
a correct life. The Apostle does not, however, here authorize any 
indifference on the subject of religion, but proclaims the universal 
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love of God to all nations, in consequence of which he will have all 
men to be saved; but they must (as Paul adds 1 Tim. ii. 4.) all come 
unto the knowledge of the truth, (and to repentance as 2 Pet. 111. 9.). 
He does not say that the man whose natural feelings prompt him to 
fear God, to adopt some measures for his salvation, to avoid gross 
sins, and to lead a correct life externally is already acceptable to God 
and in a state of grace (for he can attain to this only in Christ. 
Eph. i. 6.). Not all religions, but all nations are placed on the same 
level. Bengel says Peter means to say; ‘I now comprehend that there 
is no sectarianism in God, and that he does not intend to save the 
Jews only, or another particular nation, and condemn all others, as I 
had hitherto so erroneously supposed he would do,’ I. It is neither 
a charter granted to the infidelity of the world, nor a repudiation of 
the zeal of faith existing in the Church. IL, It is, however, an in- 
vitation addressed to all who seek salvation, and a warrant for mis- 


sionary labors among all nations.” 


A SrupDeEnr. 


—— 


Missionary Acts. 


Births, Marriag’s & Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

At Swatow, on September 7th, the wife 

of Rev. W. K. McKisspen, American 
Baptist Hakka Mission, of a daughter 
—Irene Mirriam. 

At Kinwha, on September 16th, the 
wife of Rev. J. S. Apams, China 
Inland Mission, of a daughter. 

At Shanghai, on October 6th, the wife 
of Mr. ANDREW WHILLER, China 
Inland Mission, of a son. 


- Ar Ningpo, on October 28rd, the wife, 


of Rev. W. J. McKrr, American 

Presbyterian Mission, of a son. 

' At Hankow, on October 28rd, the wife 
of Rev. Joun ForpHam, Wesleyan 
Mission, of a son. 

AT Ningpo, on October 28th, the wife of 
Rev. J. Bates, C.M.S., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Chefoo, on September 6th, by Rev. 

J. A. Leyenberger, assisted by Rev. 

M.T. Yates, M.D., of Shanghai, Rev. 

C. W. Pruitt, American Southern 

Baptist Mission, Tungchow, to Ipa, 

(American Presbyterian Mission, 

Chefoo), daughter of Vester Tiffany, 

Esq., of Independence, Iowa, U.S.A. 

_ At Osaka, Japan, on September 29th, 

by Rev. W. W. Curtis, Marcus L. 

Tart, American Methodist Episcopal 

Mission, Chinkiang, to E. Lovrsg, 

(A.B.C.F.M., Osaka), daughter of 

Hon. Sanford B. Kellogg, of St. 

Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


At Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, on 
October 10th, by the Rev. W. L. 
Groves, Rev. J. Hinps, English 
Methodist New Connection Mission, 
Wu-ting fu, Shantung, to Linpa 
ELLEN, youngest daughter of Rev. 
William Cook, D.D., Forrest Hill, 


London. 
DEATHS. 


Ar Hankow, on September 24th, the 
beloved wife of Rev. W. J. Mawzey, 
M.D., London Mission. 


At Hangchow, on October 14th, 1882, 
Evetyn WItTHROW, wife of Rev. M. 
H. Houston, D.D., Southern Presby- 
terian Mission. 

ArrivaLs.—Per str. Tokio Maru, on 

September 28th, Rev. C. M. Cady, 

Rev. I. J. and Mrs. Atwood, Rev. 

C. D. and Mrs. Tenney, of the 

A.B.C.F.M. Mission, Tai-yuen fu. 
Per str. Anadyr, on October 2nd, © 

Mr. F. W. Baller, E. H. Edward, 

m.B., and W. Wilson, m.B., of the 

Inland Mission. 

Per str. Kashgar, on October 5th, 
Rev. and Mrs. Webster, Dr. and 
Mrs. Christie, of the United Presby- 
teridn Mission, Newchwang. 
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Per str. Genkai Maru, on October 
4th, Rev. W. T. and Mrs. Hobart, 
of the American Methodist Mission, 
Peking. 

Per str. Hiroshima Maru, on 
October 19th, Rev. J. L. and Mrs. 
Nevius, Chefoo (returned), Rev. D. 
C. and Mrs. McCoy and five children, 
Peking (returned); Rev. J. N. and 
Mrs. Hayes, Rev. A. E. Abbey, 
Rey. O. H. and Mrs. Chapin, Miss 
L. Farnham, and Miss F. Strong, 
American Presbyterian Mission; Dr. 
J.B. and Mrs. Taylor and Rev. G. 
B. Smyth, Am. Methodist Episcopal, 
Mission, Foochow; Miss A. Harris, 
A.B.C.F.M. Mission, Foochow. 


* * 
En Rovre.—From Europe: Rev. A. 
and Mrs. Moule and four children, 
Rev. A. R. Fuller, and Rev. R. C. 
Shaw, Church Mission. Rev. W. R. 
and Mrs. Lambuth, m.v. and child, 
Southern Methodist Mission. From 
United States: Rev. J. and Mrs. 

Batler and two children, Rev. W. 
and Mrs. Holt and three children, 
Rev.G. Reid, Rev. Mills, Am. Presby- 
terian Mission. Rev. H. C. DuBose, 
Southern Presbyterian Mission. Miss 
Burnett and Miss Kirby, of the 


Woman’s Union Mission. 


DeparturEes.—Per brq. Obed Bazter, 
for New York, on September 17th, 
Rev. A. R. Morris, of the Episcopal 
Mission, Japan. 

Per str. Teucer, for London, on 
_ October 10th, Rev. and Mrs. W. S. 
Tomlinson, of the English Wesleyan 
Mission, Wachang. 


Ssaneuar.—Our readets will have 
noticed that wrong titles were added 
to the name of the contributor of 
the third article—“ The Origin of 
the Loess”—in the last number. 
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This was done to honor the supposed 
author. We are happy to be inform- 
ed the translator is Mrs. J. L. Edkins, 
from whom we hope two receive fur- 
ther contributions to our pages. 

We are glad to learn from the 
CO. M. Intelligencer that a new mis- 
sion is to be established in Western 
Kwang-tung, the extreme south- 
west of China—the chief station be- 
ing at Hoihow. Miss Ellen Gough, 
daughter of the Rev. F. F. Gough, 
of Ningpo, will proceed to China, 
after twelve months’ training at the 
Home and Colonial Institution. A 
grant of £150 has been made to 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Education in consideration of ser- 
vices rendered to the C.M.S. Mission 
at Hongkong by Miss Johnston. 

Right Rev. C. M. Williams, D.D., 
Bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church, Tokio, arrived here on a 
visit from Japan by thestr. Hiroshima 
Maru, on the 19th October. Heo 
came by invitation to act on behalf 
of Bishop Schereschewsky, who is 
absent through illness. On October 
28th (Feast of S. Simon and 8. Jude) 
an ordination service was held at Our 
Saviour’s Church, Hongkew, when 
Deacon Graves was admitted to 
Priest’s Orders and Mr. H. Sowerby 
to that of Deacon. On Sunday, 
October 30th, four graduates of 
the Theological Department of St. 
John’s College were admitted to 
Deacon’s Orders. Besides these, 
Bishop Williams also held several 
confirmation services. 

At the regular Fall Meeting of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Shanghai, Revs. Abbey, Chapin and 
Hayes were received from the U.S.A.; 
and Chii Choh-san, a licentiate of 
Presbytery, was ordained to the 
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Gospel ministry. Also the second 
Presbyterian Church of Shanghai, 
organized at the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, and consisting of seven- 
teen members and three elders, was 
received by Presbytery, Rev. Bao 
Tzih-dze to act as Stated Supply. 
Miss L. Bainbridge, niece of the 
author of “Around the World Tour 


of Christian Missions” arrived here 


by the Hiroshima Maru, on the 19th 
October, in company with Dr. and 
Mrs. Nevius on a visit. She pro- 
ceeded with them to Chefoo, on the 
28th October. 

* 
Hanocuow.—Rev. J. L. Stuart bas 
kindly favored us with the follow- 
ing account of the tract distribution 


- among the scholars at the late Trien- 


nial Examination :—“ For several 
months the missionaries of Hang- 
chow have been looking forward 
to the Triennial Examination as 
an opportunity to distribute tracts 
among the scholars. We consider- 
ed the tract Teh-hwei-shih-men, pre- 
pared by Mr. John for such occasions, 
as the most suitable for our pur- 
pose, and took steps to procure ten 
thousand copies of it, thinking that 
that would be about the number of 
scholars in attendance. On Monday, 
the 25th September, the native dis- 
tributers to the number of thirty, 
together with the foreign mission; 
aries, met to ask for God’s blessidy 
on the work. At that meeting the 


' natives expressed the opinion that, 


for prudential reasons, the mission- 


aries should not engage in the dis- 


tribution, and we acquiesced in this 
opinion and left the work entirely 
tothem. The work naturally divid- 
ed into three parts, according to the 


[September- 


Hall—one east, one south, and one. 
west, one road being assigned to 
each mission. A native Church, not 
represented by a missionary, also 
took part in the work. We found 
no difficulty in renting rooms near 
the Hall for depositing our tracts 
in. On Tuesday, September 26th, 
the distributers were at their posts 
by ten a.M., but the first batch of 
scholars did not come out until l 
P.M. There were about one thou- 
sand in this batch, and then the 
gates were closed until 3 p.M., when 
another company came out. Many 
of us went on the strects and had the 
satisfaction of seeing our workers 
handing the tracts to the scholars 
as they passed along. The distri- 
buters had to keep at their work 
all that night—though they could 
relieve one another and thus obtain 
some rest—and until about 6 a.M.; 
on Wednesday, when the supply of 
tracts gave out. The scholars still 
remaining in the hall were estimated 
at about two thousand in number 
and they continued to come out 
during that day and also the next. 
We have heard that the actual num- 
ber present during the examination 
was more than twelve thousand by © 
three or four hundred. We regret 
that our tracts fell so far short of 
the number required. But we have 
‘feason to rejoice over many other 
features of the work. So far as we 
know only two tracts were rejected 
on account of the doctrine they 
taught. One man on learning that 
he had received a Christian tract 
tore it up as he went along; the 
second cast his away and it was 
picked up and handed to another. 
Some declined the tracts for various 


three great roads leading from the 


other reasons aside from doctrinal, 
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the distributers of heathen tracts 
being also on the ground. A great 
many expressed thanks on receiving 
a copy. Some expressed surprise 
that men should be out in the night 
distributing. The work was hind- 
ered to some extent by little boys 
who begged the tracts of the scholars 
and even snatched them from their 
hands. The boys seemed to have an 
ambition to get as many as possible. 


We were greatly favored in the! 


weather, the day was bright and 
clear and so was the night. On the 
whole, we have every reason to be 
thankful that so much success at- 
tended the effort to put a tract in 
the hands of every scholar. May the 
Lord bless the tracts to the eternal 
good of those who received them.” 

We regret to learn that the Rev. 
R. Shann, Ningpo, and Rev. C. B. 
Nash, Hangchow, of the Church 
Mission, have to return to England 
under medical certificate. In both 
eases the physicians forbid any 
thought of return to China. The 
local Conference has, we learn, writ- 
ten home strongly urging the des- 
patch of new men to take the place 
of those suddenly called away. — 

| 

Nanxina.—The following is from 
the Rev. Mr. Muirhead.—‘‘ Much 
interest seems to have been taken 
this year, on the part of the mission- 
aries, in the Triennial Examinations. 
It seems that from north to south a 
large amount of work has been done 
at those places which are acces- 
sible to missionary effort. Speaking 
simply of Nanking, I have much 
pleasure in testifying to the work 
that was carried on, and the cordial 
reception we met with at the hands 
of the students. We did not con- 
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fine our labours to the close of the 
examinations or to the midnight 
hour, when the students were finally 
leaving the Hall. We were at work 
among them from the first, as they 
were assembling for examination, 
and were to be met with in the 
streets, at the book stalls and other 
places. [hen again, when they were 
coming out of the Hall and entering 
it the second and third time. In 
every instance we were well treated, 


and our hearts were filled with 


thankfulness for the opportunities 
thus enjoyed for circulating the 
Scriptures and other religious books 
among so many of the literati of the 
Empire. Not a few also attended 
the public preaching carried on by 
the road side for the benefit of the 
passers by. 

Dr. Stubbert and Mrs. A. Whiting 
returned to their station in October 
accompanied by Rev. and Mrs. 
Hayes, and Rev. Abbey, who have 
just arrived from America. Nanking — 
can no longer be said to be neglected, 
and we hope in our next No. to give 
‘some interesting facts as to what is 
being done in this important city. 


~Pexing.—A friend writes us:— 


‘Monday evening, the 18th of Sep- 
tember the missionaries in Peking 
met to organize a North-China 
Religious ‘Tract Society. Several 
missionaries from Tientsin were also 
present. The discussion was en- 
thusiastic and harmonious which 
looks well for the success of the 
enterprise. A committee consisting 
of the senior member of each mission 
represented were appointed to draw 
up a constitution and bye-laws, and 
will report as soon as possible.” At 
the adjourned meeting the Com. 
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mittee appointed to draw up a con- 
stitution and bye-laws submitted 
their report which was adopted. It 
was decided to appoint an Executive 
Committee of twenty-five and a 
publication committee of five, the 
former to be chosen from all the 
missionaries laboring in the various 
provinces around, each mission hav- 
ing at least one representative. This 
Committee elects the publication 
committee. 

The American Bible Society have 
now a representative in Peking in 
the person of Mr. Bagnell, for some 
years in the service of the American 
Methodist Mission, Kiukiang. 

Canton.—The American Presby- 
terian Mission have been strength- 
ened by the arrival of Miss Niles, 
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M.D. She purposes to remain in 
Canton for some months to observe 
the working of Dr. Kerr's hospital, 
after which she will probably pro- 
ceed to Nanking. 

HONOLULU.—We regret to learn 
that Dr, D. B. McCartee (formerly 
of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Ningpo), will not be able to 
carry on his Christian labors—to 


which we referred in our last No.— 


among the Chinese on these islands. 
He writes to a friend as follows :— 
“‘The ‘ Missionary Party’ have been 
put out of power, and the king and 


legislature seem given.over to work 


iniquity. So, notwithstanding the 
fine climate and beautiful scenery, 
I preferred to leave the Hawaiians 
to work out their own destiny.” © 


Hotices of Recent Publications. 


Revue de L’Extréme-Ovrient. 


Ir is only the first number of the 
first volume, for January of this 
year, which has fallen under our eye, 
The name of M. Henri Cordier, its 
director, is a guarantee for enter- 
prise and efficiency in the conduct 
of this new periodical. The an- 
nouncement. ‘‘To our Readers,”’ 
intimates that the objects are the 
religion, geography, history,arts and 
sciences, language and literature, 
jurisprudence, manners and cus- 
toms of Eastern Asia, which it says 
comprehends China, Japan, Indo- 
China, and Malaysia. The field is 
certainly sufficiently large and vari- 
ous and interesting. But it remains 
to be seen, whether, in addition to 
all the numerous publications de- 


Paris, Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 1882. 


voted in whole or in part to these 
lands, there is a niche for yet an- 
other. A first number of a periodical 
is seldom, or never, its best, so that 
it is hardly fair to judge of this 
new Jieview from the only number 
before us. We can however say, 
that without there being anything 
of supreme interest in the several | 
articles, they on the whole promise 
well for the future. Without enu- 
merating all the subjects, we may 
note a short sketch of the life of 
the late Archimandrite Palladius, 
which furnishes many facts not 
gathered together elsewhere. ‘“ The 
Ethnography of the After-Han dy- 
nasty,” by A. Wylie, Esq., is one of 
the many evidences we find scatter- 


om 


October. ] 


ed through several periodicals, that 
this honored student, though no 
longer with us in China, has by no 
means ceased from his wonted en- 
thusiasm in Siniatic studies, ‘‘ The 
European Press in China” by the 
director, is of especial interest to 
us. It is an exhaustive summary 
of all the periodicals which have 
been, or which are, published in 
China, with many facts of interest 
and value regarding each. ‘‘ The 
Bibliography of the year 1881,” by 
the dirctor and the managing editor, 
— is very valuable to any 
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one wishing to keep up with the 
rushing stream. It enumerates 114 
works and articles, and classifies 
them under their appropriate heads. 
The impetus of late given to geo- 
graphical studies, and the rapidly 
increasing political importance of the 
events taking place in this Orient, 
is seen, as much in the growing 
Western literature regarding these 
lands, as in anything else. Weare no 
longer a mere cipher on the margin 
of Evropean thought, but rather one 
of the rapidly increasing factors in 
the world’s problem. L. H. G. 


Asia, with Ethnological Appendiz. By Augustus H. Keane, M.A.I., Edited 
by Sir Richard — Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L. London: Edward Stan- 


ford, 1882. 


is one of several which 

constitute ‘ Stanford’s Compendium 
of Geography and Travel,” of which 
those on Australia, Africa, Central 
and South America and West India, 
have already been published. This 
volume on Asia is the latest and most 
complete compendium available in 
the English language. It is based, 
as are the other volumes, on Hell- 
wald’s ‘ Die Erde und Ihre Volker,’ 
but the names of Keane and Temple 
assure us of large additions of fact, 
and of increased accuracy. The 
maps, prepared expressly for this 
work, add largely to its value. No 
student of the physical or political 
geography of this continent, can 
afford to overlook this new contri- 
bution. Its arrangement of subjects 
is very systematic and exhaustive, 
and the very full Index adds inde- 
finitely to its value. The Appendix 
on the Ethnology and Philology of 
the Asiatic Races, is a peculiarly 
valuable summary. The concluding 
paragraph of this essay refers to the 


Solos, Man-tze, and other aboriginal 
tribes of South West China, and 
says that “any theorizing on their 
possible origin and affinities would 
be premature.” Some of their lan- 
guages, Mr. Keane thinks, approach 
the Mongolic, others the Caucasic 
type, while they mainly belong to 
the isolating order. Alluding to 
Capt. Gill’s report of a large Man- 
tze nation in Szechuen whose speech 
is Aryan, he well says, “ Should 
this statement be verified, it will 
rank as perhaps the most surprising 
discovery made iv recent times in 
the field of ethnology.” We shall 
look with interest for the results of 
the studies of the missionaries who 
are now pressing into those remote 
and interesting regions. 

The estimated population of 
China proper in 1880, is put down 
at 350,000,000, and of all other races 
in the Empire at 49,100,000, making 
a total of 399,100,000.* 


* These figures are quite too large. Both 
nationalities are too high.—Ed. C, R. 
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_ An interesting passage in the Pre- 
face, refers most happily to the moral 
condition of Asia. ‘‘ Her three wide- 
spread creeds—Buddhism, Brah- 
manism, Mohammedanism, by their 
effects as now prevailing—obscure 
the reason, damp the aspirations, and 
deaden the energies of the people.” 
Referring to her being incapable of 
self elevation, and of the fact that 
one-third of her population is sub- 
ject to European and that much 
of the remainder is dominated by 
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European influences, the author 
says, “It is only by means of such a 
connexion that rejuvenescence seems 
possible for Asiatic races. One im- 
mediate consequence is that the | 
Christian religion is unreservedly 
preached in many parts of the con- 
tinent. The progress of Christianity 
at first sight seems slow because of 
the vastness of the field in which its 
operations are conducted. Actually, 
however, it is considerable, and in 
some instances rapid.” LL. H. G. 


The China Review: for July and August, 1882. Vol. XI. No.1. Hongkong: 


China Mail. 

We are pleased to see the first num- 
ber of a new volume of this eview. 
This number is fully up to the mark. 
The place of precedence is given to 
a review of Mr. Balfour’s Chuang 
T'sze by Mr. Herbert H. Giles. The 
writer, with but very few remarks, 
occupies the whole fourteen pages 
with passages which he says are 
wrong translated, giving Mr. Bal- 
four’s translation and his own ren- 
dering in paralel columns. In some 
passages the renderings are so dif- 
ferent that a very obvious supposi- 
tion is that there must be a variation 
in the several Chinese texts which 
the writers had before them when 
translating. But Mr. Balfour will 
no doubt let his readers see his 
statement of the matter. 

Mr. Parker continues his account 
of his journey in Szechuen. The 
article in this number which will 
attract much interest from general 
readers is Mr. Eastlake’s on ‘‘ The 
Chinese Reed-organ with woodcuts.” 
It is evident that the Chinese have 
more knowledge of music than is 
generally supposed. It is very 
desirable that some one resident in 


the capital would investigate what 
is the character of the music which 
is used during the worship of Hea- 
ven by the Emperor at the winter 
solstice with a description of all the 
instruments that are used at the 
time. The necessary research would 
enable one interested in the subject 
to get acquainted with some one of 
the Imperial musicians, from whom 
much interesting information might 
be obtained and perhaps the nota- 
tion of the various pieces of music 
that are used at the time of Imperial 
sacrifice. A special effort by some 
one, when visiting the grounds of 
the Altar to Heaven, might be suc- 
cessful in getting access to the 
Repository in which all the instru- 
ments are deposited for safe keep- 
ing. As during the early part of 
December these instruments must 
be put in order for use at the winter 
solstice that time would appear to 
be a suitable time to try and get 
access to the Repository to see the 
instruments. And as the performers 
must have some practicing in pre- 
paration for the performance at the 
sacrifice, that would also be the 


October. ] 


time to make inquiries about the 


music and perhaps the inquirer 


might succeed in hearing them dur- 
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ing their practicing. The results 
of such inquiries, we would be very 
glad to publish. 


Review of the Customs Opium Smoking Returns. By J. Dudgeon, M.D. 


Shanghai, 1882. 3 
Tuis is a pamphlet of some 31 pages 
in which Dr. Dudgeon has re- 
published the papers which first 
appeared in the N.-C. Herald with 
some modifications, In this able 
discussion Dr. Dudgeon points out 
many causes of the errors which he 
supposes exist in the Customs re- 
turns. In the last pages of his 
Review he virtually accepts the 
opinion that was presented at p. 
145 of this volume of the Chinese 
Itecorder that one mace per day is a 
probable average quantity consumed 
by opium-smokers. This was the 
estimate made by Drs. Hobson and 
Lockhart thirty years ago. Dr. 
Dudgeon says on page 30, ‘‘We may 
fairly consider then the adulteration 
as equalizing the increased average 
consumption, in other words taking 
them thus, as neutralizing each 
other, and therefore we may reckon 
the daily average consumption at 
one mace.” Mr. Donald Spence of 
H.B.M. Consular Service, in his 
elaborate Report on the Produc. 
tion of Native Opium in Szechuen 
Province, fixes upon one mace as an 
approximate estimate of the average 
amount of opium-smoked daily by 
each consumer, see N.-C. Herald for 
1882, p. 296. ‘‘ Observer” in the 
paper above referred to in the 


__ Recorder, estimated, from the state- 


ments made by travellers of the 
prevalence of opium-smoking, that 
the number of smokers must be 10 
or 12 millions, even though the 


estimated quantity of opium did not 
supply a sufficient quantity of the 
drug for that number of smokers. 
Mr. Spence has supplied the re- 
quisite quantity of drug for such a 
number, as he estimates the pro- 
duction of Szechuen, Yunnan and 
Kweichow for the last year to be 
224,000 chests. This is 2} times the 
amount of native opium as estimat- 
ed by the Inspector General. This 
Report of Mr. Spence furnishes most 
sad proof of the rapid increase of 
the native growth. He states that 
“government interference ceased 
some fifteen years ago.” The great 
increase in its production has heen 
since 1272, as he quotes Baron Rich- 
thoven, writing in 1872, “that the 
poppy was cultivated only on hill 
slopes of an inferior soil,’ while Mr. 
Spence adds, ‘‘ but one sees it now 
on land of all kinds, both hill and 
valley.” While Mr. Spence’s Report 
gives evidences of great painstaking 
in collecting his facts in regard to 
the mode of cultivation and the 
amount of production he is not 
equally careful in forming or ex- 
pressing opinions. He quotes the 
opinions of Mr. Baber and Baron 
Richthoven as to the well-to-do ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants of Sze- 
chuen; and referring to the evidence 
of the great number of the people 
that smoke opium in the province, 
some placing the estimate as high 
as 60 out of every hundred adult 
males, he draws the inference that 
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